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UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.”’ 
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LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 





MILLING 


Internationa 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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(j | / Look what happens 


in Your shop... 
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y when you put International's full 


line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
oe work for you 
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“You'll be downright amazed,” says 


L Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 

~~ AeA discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 









FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... ( 
SPECIFY 
_ INTERNATIONAL 





MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally . . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


Ceeeesseeeeeeeseeeseeeseeeeses eeese 
° A 
e A. 
* INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
eS m4 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name 





Street__ 


City and State__ - 
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OGKFERS 
this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
of uniform concentration 


Here's the easiest, quickest “‘recipe’’ the milling industry 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 
solutions of uniform concentration. 


DROP ONE HY-KURE “BRICK” .. . purified Cl02 
in hydrated form... INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- 
PENSER ... ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION 
IS READY. 

This simple, time and money saving method of preparing 
Cl02 solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlor- 
ine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- 
ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine 
dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. 

To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call . . . 


or write direct. 


\) 
\ Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
8 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
ee = <—<——_ an a 
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*Trademork—Patents Pending 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
‘Delivers the Goods’ 
Around the World 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 
points of the mills 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can’t afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


cessful than ever. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 























“Great guns, Clayton, all I said was wrap up a half dozen ladyfingers!” 








Good ’ol Clayt . . . he does a heck of a lot better back in the shop, where 
he’s got a complete line of Russell-Miller bakery flours to work with 
... every one of ’em especially milled for the specific job to be done. 
To put it bluntly, Russell-Miller flours are almost fool-proof. . . virtually 
guarantee the kind of economical, efficient performance needed 
in any on-the-ball shop. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative 
to give you the low-down on this quality line of flours! 









General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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All burlap alike? 
Not by a jugful! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











[- H FLOURS return handsome dividends 
for every bit of baking skill and energy the 
baker puts behind them. These excellent 
flours are milled to a quality standard that 
yields the maximum response in loaf quality. 
This is the result of careful planning to give 
you consistently better flours. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243L.D. 97 
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Rosalind Russell, star of 
“Wonderful Town,” 
with her son, Lance 


tr" 
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Evy aloo wut to ow fe iis! 


If you have, 
then surely you've felt that surge of warm feeling 
spread over you... as I have. 

“Maybe it’s his wide-eyed; 
absorbed expression : ; . perhaps it’s the happy feeling I get just at 
being in church with Lance and my husband, Fred—and knowing we've 
already introduced our son to God. As we attend church each week 
with Lance, we see his heart grow bigger with the qualities of love; 
friendship and tolerance. Because Faith has made our lives so 


much richer we want Lance to grow up in its wisdom.” 


_____ Rosalind Russell 


Light their life with Faith aii ... bring them to worship this week dni 


Contributed to The Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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How many bushels of soybeans do you see in this picture? None? 
Every one of these shiny new automobiles has been painted 
with an enamel containing oil processed from soybeans. This is just one 


L, ook again! 





Puppies like <a eat millions of 
pounds of farm-grown products every year. 
That’s because a Creative Processor like Cargill 
puts 8 different farm products into just one 
box of Nutrena Dog Food. 





Um-m-m! Pass the chicken! This year we 
Americans will fry and eat about 65% more 
chickens per person than in 1939. Creative Proc- 
essing (like that done in Cargill's Nutrena 
Feed Mills) helps chicken raisers profit from 
this big demand with improved feed that helps 
raise broilers 30% faster with 25% less feed 
than 20 years ago. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








of the countless new uses that Creative Processors like Cargill have found 
for the things you grow. 
better than “4 of all farm products, 


- . ‘ ‘ ’ 
No wonder Creative Processing now “eats up” 


Paint goes farther, pups grow faster 


beeause of Creative Processing 


... that uses up 3/, of all farm products 


A long row of ghostly grey car bodies 
comes down the production line of a giant 
automobile factory. Several workers 
squeeze the triggers of the spray guns and 
a fine film of paint spreads over the surface, 
giving it the sleek, bright finish you may 
someday admire in a car dealer's window. 


If you raise soybeans there’s a good 
chance that, because of Creative Processing, 
some of your crop is used up like this. 

A Creative Processor (like Cargill's Oil 
Division) took your Soybeans and turned 
them into a highly refined soybean oil used 
in today’s better-spreading, longer-lasting 
automobile finishes, 

The more ways like this that the Creative 
Processor finds to use soy bean oil, the better 
market there is for your beans. 

Another example of Creative Processing: 
Cargill makes Nutrena Dog Food to help 
puppies grow faster—and, at the same time, 
this helps make a better market for the 8 
different farm products that are used in 
making dog food, 

Through its several processing divisions, 
Cargill is proud to be one of the Creative 


This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like, The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 


Processors who are serving agriculture by 
constantly finding new, improved ways to 
“eat up” the farm products you raise. 





Baby might go hungry if it weren't for 


Creative Processing. Today there are 1,750,000 
more babies than 20 years ago, but there are 
3,300,000 fewer milk cows. Babies have nothing 
to worry about though, because the average milk 
production per cow has increased 27% during 
the last 20 years, Better dairy feeds (made by 
Creative Processors like Nutrena, Cargill's Feed 
Division), and better dairy cow breeding have 
made this possible. Creative Processors have also 
helped widen the market for milk by developing 
a host of new and improved milk cok te ag 
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STONE GROUND 





the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 

















a Commander-Larabee 
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Daily Average Flour Output Gains 





U.S. AVERAGE FOR JANUARY 
ESTIMATED AT 935,600 SACKS 





Month’s Total Up Slightly From December, Daily Aver- 
age Up 10.4¢;—Alll Production Areas Show 


Increases in Averages 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
18,711,600 sacks during January, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 935,600 sacks daily for 
the 20-working-day month 

Total January production was a 
fraction of 1% higher than the De- 
cember estimate of 18,641,000 sacks. 
On a daily average basis, January 
production was up 10.4% from De- 
cember, when the average was 847,300 
The difference in percentages 
is explained by the fact that January 
had two less working days than De- 
cember 

Total January production in 1953 
was 19,782,000 sacks, and the daily 
average then was 942,000. sacks, 
slightly higher than this year’s Jan- 
uary average 
The Northwestern Miller estimate 

January flour production of 18,- 
711,600 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
13,696,900 sacks during January. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with resultant es- 
timate of 18,711,600 sacks. The daily 
average 935,600 sacks was oOb- 
tained by dividing the calendar month 
total by 20, the number of working 
days in the month. 


sacks 


ol 


ol 


All Show Gains 

All of the production centers and 
regions showed increases in daily av- 
erage output in January as compared 
with December. The biggest percent- 
age gains were shown in the North- 
west and in the central and south 
eastern states 

Among the “Big Three” milling 
centers, Minneapolis showed an in- 
of more than 20%. The Buf 
falo and Kansas City percentage in- 
creases were smaller. 

Daily average output at Buffalo 
was up 4,600 sacks, or 4.5%, to 106,- 
800 sacks in January; the Decembei 
average was 102,200 sacks. 

Minneapolis daily average produc- 
tion was up 10,800 sacks, 23.6%, 
to 56,500 sacks in January; the De- 
cember average was 45,700 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 


crease 


or 


average basis was 53,600 sacks, or 
6.8% more than the December aver- 
age of 50,200 sacks. 

The daily average output of inte 


rior northwest mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller was 98,800 sacks 
in January, or 14.2% more than the 
average of 86,500 sacks in December 


For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily 


average in January was 155,300 sacks, 
which represents an increase of 17.4% 
from the December figure of 132,200 
sacks 
Southwest Production 
Mills in the interior southwest 
group reporting to the Miller showed 


a daily average production of 191,300 
sacks in January, or 8.2% more than 


the December average of 176,709 
sacks. 
For the Southwest as a whole 


Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—daily average 
production in January was 244909 
sacks—-7.9% more than the figure o 
226,900 sacks for December. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report to the Mille 
had a daily average output of 121,- 
200 sacks in January. This represent: 
an increase of 23.5% over the Decem 
ber average of 98,100 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which re- 
port production figures to the Miller 
turned out flour at a daily average 
rate of 56,500 sacks during January 

1.2% greater than the December 
average of 55,800 sacks. 

Data for all reporting sections ar 
contained in the accompanying table 
Daily average trends for calenda 
years are illustrated in the chart bi 
low. 

——— BREAD 


iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


$125,000 ELEVATOR 
HERKIMER, KANSAS A new 
$125,000 grain elevator, with a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 bu., will be built here 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mille which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
ONIN ova bacsehéaekaen 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City .. 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 











Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1954 1953 1953 
2,135,889 2,247,634 2,097,400 
1,130,786 1,005,395 1,388,300 
1,975,637 1,902,077 2,168,100 
3,107,423 2,907,472 3,556,400 
1,072,642 1,104,734 1,146,900 
3,825,844 3,887,907 3,968,400 
4,898,486 4,992,641 5,115,300 
1,131,336 1,226,568 1,376,200 
2,423,909 2,159,091 2,478,700 
13,697,043 13,533,406 14,619,000 
73.2 72.6 73.9 
18,711,600 18,641,000 18,782,000 





Surplus Sales to 
Russian Bloc 
Turned Down 


WASHINGTON 


vate exporters to sell 


merce, has denied an application by 


Proposals by pri- 
government- 
owned farm surpluses to Russia and 
its satellites have been turned down. 

Sinclair Weeks, secretary of com- 


Dwayne Andreas, Mankato, Minn., for 


export of 23,000 tons of cottonseed oil 


This is in addition to the earlier de- 


nial of a license to export 20,000 tens 


of butter. 


Mr. Weeks said that “it had been 


tural or vegetable fiber products to 
Russia or its satellites.” 

He added, however, that “the ban 
does not preclude study of export 
license applications for these non- 
strategic products to the Soviet bloc 
if acquired by exporters in the open 
market and not from Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus stocks.” 

The announcement appeared to 
leave the door open for an increase 
in non-strategic trade with Russia in 
two ways: first, through barter, since 
he banned only commercial exports 
for “cash” and, second, through sales 
of products acquired on the open mar- 
ket. 

prea 


1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


GRAIN STORAGE EXPANSION 
PALMYRA, NEB Stockholders 
of the Farmers Co-op Elevator here 
















































































by the Herkimer Co-operative Busi- decided as a matter of policy to deny have approved the building of a 100,- 
ness Assn., according to Lawrence commercial exporters license appli- 000 bu. storage elevator, Cost of the 
Kohn, manager. The new structure cations for export for cash of U.S. project here has been estimated at 
will be 160x50 ft. government-owned surplus agricul- $90,000. 
U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Wheat flour production by 
U.S. mills during January averaged 935,600 sacks a day, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by The Northwestern Miller. 
That figure is based on reports received from mills which 





account for approximately 73% of the nation’s total out. 
put. It represents an increase of 10.4% over the December 
average of 847,300 sacks reported by the Miller. The Janu- 
ary average was also equal to a year earlier. 
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Top Policy Spots Filled as USDA 
Facelifting Moves Into High Gear 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Important new 
faces were found in top command 
posts at The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week, re- 
placing resignations. Further drastic 
changes are expected as additional 
resignations are in the offing. 

The major change announced last 
week was the replacement of Howard 
H. Gordon as director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service by 
James A. McConnell, head of the 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

On what is said to be a temporary 
basis only, True D. Morse, now under- 
secretary of agriculture, has been 
nominated to be president of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, another 
of the posts held by Mr. Gordon. 
This division of duties is seen as one 
of a political nature and not of major 
significance policy-wise within USDA. 

These changes may not mark any 
significant departure from the pres- 
ent overall policy line of the Benson 
regime but more of an attempt to 
bring administrative direction into 
the farm agency, which has been 
drifting through lack of internal man- 
agement techniques, observers say. 
Probably the first of the steps to be 
undertaken under the new set-up will 
be a shake-up in personnel at the 
working level. 

Press comments over the Gordon 
resignation have been more than un- 
kind to this official who has been 
on the USDA firing line for many 
months facing attacks on Capitol Hill 
even from members of the adminis- 
tration party, leaving the suspicion 
that Mr. Gordon was not in harmony 
with the Benson policies. This condi- 
tion fails to note the comment Secre- 
tary Benson made when he an- 
nounced the changes, as he said, “As 
administrator of the CSS, Mr. Gordon 
has performed a difficult task with 
distinction. He has ably fulfilled a 
commitment to help the new adminis- 
tration in the department put our 
programs and services to the farmer 
on a sounder and more efficient serv- 
ice basis.” 

As he announced the McConnell 
appointment, Mr. Benson understated 
the case when he said, “‘We are for- 
tunate indeed to have obtained the 
services of James McConnell to take 
over as administrator of CSS.” 

He might have frankly said that 
in Mr. McConnell he was obtaining 
one of the top men in the feed in- 
dustry and one whose business ex- 
perience marks him as a top-notch 
executive who will bring into the 
department managerial technique if 
he has been given full authority to 
act. One of the major obstacles which 
faced Mr. Gordon and led to his 
frustration was the sloppy line of ad- 
ministration which has been growing 
more noticeable daily in the Benson 
regime at USDA. 

These new faces are only a few of 
others which will follow resignations 
which are ready to be announced, 

John H. Davis, under secretary of 
agriculture, has resigned and is slated 
to leave the department March 1 to 
take over his new post at the Har- 
vard Business School. Thus far no 
replacement for Mr. Davis has been 
indicated. 

Other resignations are reported to 
be those of Karl Loos, the solicitor 


of USDA and assistant secretary J. 
Earl Coke, who has been in charge 
of soil conservation and crop insur- 
ance activities which came under hot 
congressional fire when the reorgani- 
zation plans of those activities were 
announced. It is understood that Mr. 
Coke plans to return to his home 
state of California and Mr. Loos will 
resume his private law practice here 

The Morse assignment as CCC 
president is reported to be only tem- 
porary. The administration had select- 
ed a former member of the Brannan 
team for that job, but it is alleged 
that violent opposition developed on 
Capitol Hill and in Republican Party 
circles so that this appointment was 
withdrawn. 

According to USDA spokesmen, it 
is now hoped to fill the CCC post 
from midwestern trade circles. 

The administration has cloaked 
Secretary Benson with its full back- 
ing for the flexible support program 
as against the present rigid high sup- 
port level. Now it has brought in a 
managerial ability, evidently armed 
with the same strong White House 
backing, expecting of the new officials 
the drive and determination to get 
the Benson machine back on the 
highway operating on all cylinders. 

Also returning to USDA will be 
Ellwood Chase of the GLF, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Mr. Chase is a trusted advisor 
of Mr. McConnell’s and may be ex- 
pected to help in the coordination of 
the McConnell decisions. 

It is expected that there will be 
other realignments of personnel. For 
example, the position of Mr. Morse is 
somewhat vague. Weeks ago it was 
reliably reported that this job had 
been offered to an Iowa Republican, 
who declined. 

There is speculation now that any 
further shifts in this post may find 
Marvin McLain moving up from di- 
rector of the Grain Branch to one of 
the front office policy-makers. Mr. 
McLain has made a very favorable 
impression at the Grain Branch spot 
and his advancement would be logical, 
it is said. 

Mr. McConnell is farm-reared and 
brings to the department many years 
of broad experience in agricultural 


marketing and production. For the 
past year he has served as executive 
vice president of the Grange League 
Federation Exchange, a large farm 
marketing association in the North- 
east. Prior to that time he served 
for 16 years as general manager of 
GLF. 

The new administrator of the CSS 
operates a 600-acre dairy and poultry 
farm near Mansfield, Pa. On the farm 
he maintains a herd of 80 Holstein 
cattle and keeps a flock of 4,000 
hens. 

A graduate of Cornell University at 
Ithaca, Mr. McConnell is now a trus- 
tee of that university. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Farm Foundation, a national agri- 
cultural research organization. He is 
a Republican. 

Mr. McConnell will not take over 
the presidency of CCC, a post which 
would be subordinate to Mr. McCon- 
nell in his capacity but through which 
he would make his policies effective. 

Mr. Gordon, who resigned this 
week, was both CSS director and 
CCC president. 

Mr. McConnell has been studying 
USDA administration here for sever- 
al weeks, and the injection of his 
presence here on active duty will 
compensate for the loss of Howard 
Gordon and put into USDA a strong 
administrative leader who probably 
can be construed as the man who will 
call all the shots at USDA henceforth. 

The McConnell appointment ap- 
pears to mean that all other jobs at 
USDA except that of the secretary 
shrink into smaller importance and 
that Mr. McConnell will bridge the 
gap and greatly strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the farm agency, 
which has been creaking badly 
through lack of administrative tech- 
nique. 

Mr. McConnell may be recalled as 
the feed industry leader who called 
the turn on the impending carbohy- 
drate feed ingredient shortage during 
the early days of the war, when he 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Feed Industry Council and getting 
the feed industry into the forefront 
of the fight to obtain an adequate 
share of the feed supplies. 





Storage Pact Talks Center on 
Rate Hike, Deterioration Loss 


CHICAGO-—-About 100 leaders of 
the grain warehousing industry from 
all grain producing areas met with 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Chicago on Feb. 11-12 
to discuss proposed changes in the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement, 
under which some 14,000 warehouses 
store grain owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Discussion centered around pro- 
posals to reduce the warehousemen’s 
risk from deterioration of govern- 
ment-owned grain, by specifying con- 
ditions under which the grain might 
be loaded out or put under identity- 
preserved storage, thus removing 
risk to the warehouse operator. Pro- 
posals for increases in storage rates 
to be paid by CCC also were dis- 
cussed. Sections 7, 10, 13 and 19 of 
the Agreement would be affected by 
proposed amendments. 

The public meeting in Chicago fol- 


lowed several closed meetings held 
during December and January be- 
tween USDA officials and committees 
representing various segments of the 
warehousing industry. It was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the two- 
day session that no final decisions 
would be made at the meeting, but 
that the purpose was to give all 
interested parties an opportunity to 
express their views concerning any 
portion of the Agreement. 


Officials Present 

Marvin McLain, chief of the grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, presided at the 
meeting. Also present and taking part 
from the USDA were Preston Rich- 
ards, assistant administrator of CSS; 
William McArthur, deputy chief; 
Stanley McMahon of the grain di- 
vision; Patrick O'Leary, assistant 
solicitor; and directors of the CSS 
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MEMPHIS LEADERS—Lee Canter- 
bury (1), manager of Cargill, Inc., 
is the new president of the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange, succeeding Ed 


Jappe (2), president of Marianna 
Sales Co. Dixon Jordan (3), president 
of Standard Commission Co., is the 
new vice president. The leaders were 
joined at a luncheon climaxing the 
72nd election by Harry W. Ketchum 
(4), Department of Commerce offi- 
cial, who was the principal speaker. 





regional offices in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallas and Port- 
land. 

Prominent spokesmen for the grain 
warehousemen were: R. C. Wood- 
worth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn.; Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Inc., Kansas 
City Terminal Elevator Grain Merch- 
ants Assn., Kansas City; R. C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Lloyd Case, North- 
west Elevator Assn., Minneapolis . 

While some fundamental differences 
exist between the warehousemen and 
the government officials responsible 
for administrering the UGSA, the 
meeting on the whole was amicable 
and the discussions constructive. 


Mutual Problem 


Both parties realize the problem 
of grain storage is mutual, the dis- 
cussions intimated. Some 14,000 com- 
mercial grain warehouses are storing 
government-owned grain, and the 
CCC now owns approximately 880 
million bushels of corn and wheat 
from 1952 and earlier crops. A similar 
amount is expected to be taken over 
from the 1953 crop. The 1954 crops 


of corn and wheat, if yields are 
normal, will be close to 4 billion 
bushels. The government officials 
present expressed concern over the 


lack of storage space available to 
house these holdover stocks and care 
for oncoming crops. 

The government, therefore, object- 
ed on general grounds to the ware- 
housemen’s efforts to reduce their 
risks in handling grain when its con- 
dition became doubtful. Approval to 
ship grain, it is thought, will not be 
given without some sort of inspection 
arrangement. A heavy surge of calls 
to ship grain out, especially in the 
spring when warehousemen are trying 
to empty their houses to get ready 
for the new crops, would affect the 
price structure of grains unfavorably. 

It is thought that some concessions 
might be made on the part of the 
government. The grain men might be 
permitted to transfer government- 
owned grain from commingled to 
identify preserved status. 
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Northwestern Miller Washington 
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WASHINGTON The possibility 
that Congress may permit the flexi- 


ble price support provisions of the 
Farm Act of 1949 to go into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1955 may require a reex- 


amination of that law to clarify and 
freshen trade understanding of what 
actually can happen. Recent trade 
inquiries have prompted the following 


report as obtained from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts. 

At the present time the flexible 
sliding scale provisions for price sup- 
port for the basic commodities of 
the Farm Act of 1949 have been 


postponed from their original effec- 
tive date by amendment to that law 
until Jan. 1, 1955, unless Congress 
passes a further postponing amend- 
ment, 

In his farm message to Congress 
President Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress to permit the law with its orig- 
inal provisions to take effect as orig- 
inally scheduled. Subsequently Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
made the same appeal both to Con- 
gress and the large farm groups af- 
fected. 

No new legislation is required to 
put the farm law of 1949 into effect. 
All that is needed is for the advocates 
of the flexible support program to 
defeat any further postponing legis- 
lation. Even if both chambers of 
Congress did pass another postpone- 
ment of the act there is the strong 
possibility that the chief executive 
would veto the bill. It is difficult to 
see how the high price support group, 
at least in the Senate, could override 
a veto. Public sentiment appears to 
be rising against the ridiculous situ- 
ation of such huge storage stocks of 


butter while at the same time con- 
sumers are declining in increasing 
number to buy butter when they 


can obtain substitute spreads such as 
margarine at lower prices. 


Timetable of Supports 

This is briefly how the flexible 
support provisions of the law would 
become operative after Jan. 1, 1955. 

All the basic commodity 1954 crops, 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco 
and rice, would be supported at 90% 
of parity. 

However, for crops of the market- 
ing year 1955 the change would start 
in motion. Here only the crops of 
wheat and corn will be examined. 

In regard to wheat, if the flexible 
provisions are to be put into effect 
July 1, 1954, the secretary of agri- 
culture is required to estimate the 
supply of that crop that he believes 


will be on hand on June 30, 1955. In 
measuring supply he estimates all 
domestic requirements, export out- 


look and allowance for a reasonable 
carryover 
At this point it is necessary to 


touch on the proposal that some part 


of the wheat crop is to be set aside 
in an “insulated’’ stockpile which 
would not be used in computing sup- 
ply as now required under the law. 
So far there has been no official defin- 
ition of the size of this reserve, con- 
sequently any discussion of the in- 
sulated stocks here would only 
tend to confuse. This report will 
confine itself only to the discussion 


of a literal application of the terms 
of the law it now stands. Once 
Congress adopts a definition of the 


as 
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Provisions of Flexible Farm 
Price Support Plan Clarified 


size of the insulated stocks then the 
trade may make its own calculations 
of supply as of June 30, 1955, for 
price support estimates. 

Under the flexible provisions of the 
law as regards wheat, as the supply 
exists by percentage points above 
the demand factors, then the secre- 
tary may reduce the level of price 
support by an equal number of per- 
centage points below the top level of 
90% of parity for that crop. But he 
may not lower the percentage of 
parity support below 75%. 

And he may at the discretion giv- 
en him under the law decide to lay 
aside the computations and determine 
to support the crop at any level of 
parity he may select between the 
minimum level determined by the 
supply percentage and 90% of parity. 


No Sharp Adjustments Seen 

In connection with this discretion- 
ary authority it is well to note em- 
phatically that both the chief execu- 
tive and his secretary of agriculture 
have emphasized that they do not 
contemplate any violent downward 
adjustment at a time when supplies 
are mountain-high. The proposal to 
insulate some consequential part of 
existing stocks is an affirmative move 
to support their declared intentions. 
The administration in its insistence 
for an abandonment of the high 
rigid price support program has noted 
an “unbalance” in the farm economy, 
but appears unwilling to correct the 


unbalance overnight and contem- 
plates a gradual shifting into the 
flexible law. 

Nothwithstanding what the flexible 
formula provisions of the law will dic- 
tate it seems likely that Secretary 
Benson would draw on his discre- 
tionary power and make any adjust- 
ment of the price support level for 
wheat starting with the 1955 crop 
year one of moderation. 

In the case of corn the general 
application of the farm act of 1949 
with its flexible support provisions 
is the same, except for two salient 
exceptions. First there would be no 
insulated stocks of corn when the 
supply situation was estimated. Next 
the timing of the secretary's decision 
is different for corn than for wheat. 

In February, 1955, if the flexible 
provisions of the law go into effect, 
the secretary of agriculture must 
estimate the supply of corn for the 
1955 crop year. After calculating the 
supply percentage he then may set 
the price support level for corn as 
indicated by his supply percentage 
computations, but he may not lower 
the support below the level as indicat- 
ed by the adjustment feature of the 
flexible support scale nor below 75% 
of parity—nor higher than 90% of 
parity. 

Computations not Inflexible 

But here again he can discard any 
computations reached under the flexi- 


(Continued on page 31) 





Give Us This Day.. 
Financial Ad Urges More Bread Eating 


An advertisement appearing in sev- 
eral large metropolitan newspapers 
during the past week called for great- 
er bread consumption as a means of 
alleviating grain surplus conditions in 
the U.S. 

The advertisement was placed by 
Carr O’Brien Co., of Philadelphia, an 
investment and securities firm which 
in the past has been associated with 
trading in flour milling shares, par- 
ticularly the shares of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. 

The advertisement carried the fol- 
lowing text: 

“Give Us This Day... .” 

Each year a good part of our gold- 
en harvest of grain is dumped into 
warehouses, grain elevators and even 
into mothballed merchant ships. This 
year, available storage space, in- 
cluding thece idle ships, will be insuf- 
ficient to store the surplus. The story 
of our “homeless grain” was described 
in detail on the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal under date of 
Feb. 4, 1954. 

Singularly enough, the bountiful 
grain harvests that have blessed this 
country have been accompanied by 
a shrinking consumption of flour. For 
some years now Americans have been 
eating less bread and other grain 
products. One reason is “dieting.” 
This popular fad ignores the impor- 
tance of daily bread. 

That is a rather paradoxical situa- 
tion in a God-fearing country like 
America. It prompted us to turn to 
the New Baltimore Catechism by the 
Reverend Michael A. McGuire and 
see what is said about “daily bread.” 
We found the reference under Ques- 
tion 496 on page 229. It reads: 





Question—For what do we pray 
when we say: “Give us this day our 
daily bread’’? 

Answer—When we say: “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” we pray 
that God will give us each day all 
that is necessary to support the ma- 
terial life of our bodies and the spir- 
itual life of our souls. 

Millions of Americans make this 
daily prayer for bread. Divine Provi- 
dence has seen fit to answer that 
prayer bountifully. Then many of us 
refuse to consume our bread. We diet 
and usually not for reasons of health 

Are we not flying in the face of 
Providence? The declining consump- 
tion of flour is contributing to many 
major economic problems. Govern- 
ment-financed grain storage bins have 
had to be built. More are needed un- 
der present conditions. More and 
more government funds are needed 
to support grain prices. None of these 
is a solution. Actually, as the Wali 
Street Journal article pointed out, 
the problem worsens. 

NOW is the time for the 160 mil- 
lion men, women and children of 
America to do something about it. 
Eat more bread; consume more flour. 
Return bread to its rightful place 
on our family table. This simple de- 
cision would solve the problems that 
have arisen from the dieting fad. 

Results: Reduced surplus; reduced 
subsidies; reduced taxes. The Ameri- 
can farmer, like his forefathers, 
would continue to grow more grain. 
The flour mills of America will grind 
more grain into more flour. The 
world’s prayer again would take on 
its traditional significance. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 
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LIBERTY'S TEAM—George L. Mor- 
rison, president of General Baking 
Co., New York, presents the first of 
some 2,500,000 specially Scout 
wrapped loaves of Bond bread to 
Gilbert Spector, 18, who accepts in 


behalf of 3,000,000 American Boy 
Scouts. The bread, wrapped in out- 
serts saluting the Boy Scouts’ 44th 
anniversary and bearing the slogan, 
“Forward On Liberty’s Team,” are 
being sold throughout 80 states and 
the District of Columbia during Na- 
tional Boy Scout Week, Feb, 7-138. 


Port of Portland 
Elevator Storage 
Expansion Planned 


PORTLAND 





The Commission of 
Public Docks of Portland has con- 
cluded a long-time lease with Kerr 
Gifford & Co. of Portland for modern- 
ization of the present terminal No, 4 
grain elevator and construction of 
additional capacity. The port expan- 
sion program calls for a total capa- 
city of 7,400,000 bu. The agreement 
with Kerr Gifford & Co. calls for a 
20-year lease on the completed opera- 
tion. . 

Under the new agreement, which 
supersedes the current leasing ar- 
rangement, Kerr Gifford & Co. will 
pay $100,000 annually for present fa- 
cilities, plus insurance and mainte- 
nance costs. In addition the company 
agrees to pay sufficient rental to 
amortize bonds in 20 years, at which 
time the elevator will revert back to 
the commission. 

The commission will invest $400,- 
000 in: New gantry loading spouts; 
doubling the barge unloading capa- 
city and modernizing the present 
electrical system. A car dumper, cost- 
ing approximately $300 000, will be 
installed, as well as huge steel stor- 
age tanks. Bids will be called for 
immediately and the tanks will be 
ready to receive new crop grain, 
Construction is planned so that tanks 
may be filled on completion. 
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NEBRASKA AWARD GIVEN 
FOR TOP RATED WHEAT 


LINCOLN, NEB. A sample of 
wheat grown by Roy W. Robinson, 
Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska, won 
first place in the 1953 Nebraska mill- 
ing and baking contest, The event is 
sponsored annually by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. 

C. J. Ramig, Banner County, 
second place. 

Mr. Robinson was presented the 
milling and baking trophy sponsored 
annually by the Chadron (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. Assisting in the contest were 
the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. at 
Lincoln and the University of 
Nebraska, 


won 
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CHICAGO--The 32nd president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, is to be Frank A. Yost, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

Mr. Yost was nominated for the 
post by the nominating committee 
Feb. 10. Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the 
MNF, in making the announcement, 
said that nomination virtually is 
tantamount to election. Ballots are 
to be sent out to the membership by 
the end of March, and should all be 
in by mid-April. 

Mr. Yost is a past president and 
director of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Chicago, and was presi- 
dent of the Family Flour Institute. 
He served for five years in the past 
on the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation. Active 
in civic affairs, he is president of the 
Kentucky Assn. for Mental Health, 
on the board of trustees of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Ky., 
and a trustee of Methodist Evangeli- 
cal Hospital, Louisville. He is a grad- 
uate of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Mr. Yost has been manager of the 
Hopkinsville mill since 1937, and an 
employee of the firm since he com- 
pleted school. His father was man- 
ager of the mill before him. Mr. Yost, 
51 years old, has built the mill until 
it is one of the finest in the south, 
and enjoys a tremendous amount of 
respect in the milling industry. 

The company has a 1200-sack flour 
mill and a corn mill of 1,000 ewts. 
capacity, and its outlets are chiefly 
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Frank A. Yost Selected to Head 
Millers National Federation 





Frank A. Yost 


in the family trade in the Southeast 

The committee which nominated 
Mr. Yost was made up of Earl F 
Cross, chairman, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas; L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
George E. Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; D. H. Wilson 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
and Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mr. Yost will assume his new post 
at the spring convention of the fed- 
eration. 





William M. Steinke 
Appointed to 
Russell-Miller Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — William M. 
Steinke, co-manager of King Midas 
Flour Mills, will become executive 
vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. effective March 15, M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller president, has 
announced, 

For the past 13 years Mr. Steinke 
has been a vice president and director 
of Van Dusen Harrington Co. and co- 





William M. Steinke 


manager of the King Midas Flour 
Mills division of that corporation. 
Van Dusen and King Midas are part 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., which recently 
acquired control of Russell-Miller. 

Mr. Steinke will resign from his 
present positions when he joins Rus- 
sell-Miller. 

In his new position, Mr. Steinke 
will succeed Arthur R. Helm, who 
has asked to be relieved of his duties 
as executive vice president of Russell- 
Miller. Mr. Helm will continue, how- 
ever, as a vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Steinke has been active in the 
milling business since 1914, when he 
started with Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., predecessor firm to Van Dusen. 
He was appointed to his present po- 
sitions in 1941. 

Henry E. Kuehn, co-manager of 
King Midas, has been named man- 
ager of King Midas. James W. Pehle, 
who has been assistant general sales 
manager of King Midas, will become 
general sales manager. (See story 
on page 13.) 
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CCC ODD-LOT SURPLUS 
SALE DEAL GETS START 


WASHINGTON—-The Senate last 
week passed a bill (S-1381) spon- 
sored by Sen. George D. Aiken (R., 
Vt.) which would permit the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to dispose of odd 
lots of surplus commodities it has 
obtained under price support pro- 
grams at the market price for the 
commodity at the time of sale. 

It would also require CCC to pur- 
chase similar quantities to prevent 
the odd lots sales from acting as a 
market depressant. Compensating 
purchases could not be made at high- 








NEW ENGLAND SPECIAL 
SET FOR ASBE 


* 


BOSTON—Plans have again been 
made for the annual “Bakers Special” 
train to take the New England dele- 
gation to the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention in Chi- 
cago. The train will leave Boston on 
Saturday, Feb. 27, at 2:30 p.m. and 
make stops at other New England 
cities en route. Further information 
from Seth Wood, E. M. Noel Co., 
575 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass., 
KEnmore 6-1234. 





er than the price support level for 
the commodity. 

In guiding the bill through the 
Senate, Sen. Aiken stated that it 
only involved small and scattered 
parcels of grains and other commodi- 
ties which are held in such small 
quantities that they cannot be as- 
sembled for carlot shipment with- 
out additional expense. During the 
debate on the measure there was 
some question as to the definition 
of small lots of different commodi- 
ties; Sen. Aiken said that the leg- 
islative counsel and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture took the position that 


it would represent the sale of less 
than carlots. 

The purpose of the bill broadly 
is to allow CCC some method by 


which it can unload what the trade 
knows as uncollectable odd lots of 
soybeans, oats, wheat, corn and oth- 
er commodities. For example, recent 
CCC inventory reports disclosed sub- 
stantial quantities of oats at its Min- 
neapolis office, but on examination 
it was found that only a small frac- 
tion of the total could be assembled 
for carlot shipment. 

The measure now has gone to the 
House where it has been referred 
to the House Agriculture Committee 
for action. 
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General Baking’s 
Net Dips Despite 
Increased Sales 


NEW YORK—Net sales of $120,- 
196,472 were reported by General 
Baking Co. for the fiscal year ended 
Dec, 26, 1953, according to the annual 
report released by George L. Morri- 
son, president and chairman of the 
board, an increase of $470,385 over 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Earnings after provision for federal 
taxes on income were $2,206,625, 
equal after dividends on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock to $.98 a common share. 
This compares with $2,844,973 or 
$1.38 a common share for the year 
1952. In addition to the regular $8 
dividend on preferred stock, dividend 
payments in 1953 totaled $1 a share 
of common stock, as compared with 
$.90 per share paid in 1952. 

Mr. Morrison reported to the stock- 
holders that the $1,700,000 modern 
bread, roll and cake bakery at Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., will be completed and 
ready for operations in May, 1954. 
In conclusion, Mr. Morrison said: 
“The outstanding record of growth 
established by this company over the 
years reflects its stability. We are 
confident that our program of in- 
creased expansion and efficiency will 
assure, in 1954, a continuation of our 
traditional record of profit and prog- 
ress.” 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use in 1953 
Set at 127 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—A new low figure 
for per capita wheat flour consump- 
tion has been reported by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In its latest Food Situation report, 
USDA says the preliminary estimate 
of civilian per capita wheat flour use 
in the U.S. in 1953 is 127 lb. The 
same figure is forecast for 1954. 

The previous low, as reported by 
USDA in a Wheat Situation report, 
was 128 lb., in the year ending with 


June, 1953. 

In a previous Food Situation re- 
port, per capita flour consumption 
was estimated at 129 lb. in 1953, 


so the new figure of 127 lb. for 1953 
represents a 2-lb. reduction in the 
estimate. 

In 1952, USDA said, per capita con- 
sumption was 130 Ib. 
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Grain Occupancy 
Program Totals Rise 
to 293,689,624 Bu. 


WASHINGTON Additional ac- 
ceptances of applications totaling 1,- 
282,800 bu. for participation in the 
grain occupancy contract program 
have been announced by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. Total ac- 
ceptances to date are 293,689,624 bu. 

The USDA also announced that 
cancellations and withdrawals by ap- 
plicants of tentatively approved ap- 
plications to date total 85,445,496 bu 
This leaves a net total of acceptances 
of 208,244,128 bu. 

The occupancy contract program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to be 
made by Commodity Credit Corp. to 
warehousemen in the event that oc- 
cupancy of the contract facility falls 
below specified levels covering a pe- 
riod of five or six years, depending 
upon the plan the warehouseman 
elects. 

Acceptances are made on a tenta- 
tive basis pending receipt from ware- 
housemen of acceptable final plans 
and specifications. Following is the 





list of tentative additional accept- 
ances, giving names, locations, and 
warehouse capacities: 
Portland Area Bu. 
Farmers Marketing Corp 
Yuma, Ariz 350,000 
State total 350,000 
Commercial Storage, In 
Ephrate, Wash 112,800 
Farmers Warehouse Co 
Ephrata, Wash 100,000 
State total 212,800 
Total—Portland area 562,800 
Chicago Area 
Grand Ledge Produce Co 
Grand Ledge, Mich 40,000 
State and area total 40,000 
Dallas Area 
Gruver Elevators, In¢ 
Gruver, Texas 600.000 
Warrick Feed Store 
Wellington, Texas 80.000 
State and area total 680,000 
Total—ALL AREAS 1,282,800 
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NEW KANSAS GRAIN FIRM 

NORWICH, KANSAS Messmer 
Grain, Inc., has completed incorpora- 
tion procedure, with an authorized 
capitalization of $100,000. The Nor- 
wich grain dealership has H. E 
Messmer as the resident agent. 
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Henry Kuehn Named 
General Manager 
of King Midas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry FE. Kuehn 
has been named general manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills, a division 


of Van Dusen Harrington Co., by 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
Van Dusen Harrington. James W. 
Pehle has been appointed general 
sales manager of the King Midas 
Flour Mills. Both appointments are 


effective March 15. 

Mr. Kuehn, together with William 
M. Steinke, has been co-manager of 
the King Midas organization and vice 
president of Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. since 1941. Mr. Steinke has re- 
signed effective March 15, to accept 
the position of executive vice presi- 
dent of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
(See story on page 12.) 

Mr. Kuehn has been with the King 
Midas organization since 1914 with 
the exception of a few years in the 
U.S. Navy aviation service in World 
War I. Mr. Kuehn has worked in vir- 
tually every department of the com- 
pany and was appointed assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
King Midas Milling Co. in 1926. When 
King Midas became a division of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., he was made 
a vice president of Van Dusen Har- 
rington. In 1947 Mr. Kuehn was 
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Big Tie-Up of Grain in Loans 
Termed Key to Price Outlook 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A veritable flood 
of grain into the price support loan 
protection as indicated by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture loan 
statement as of Jan. 15, casts a light 
on the probable price outlook for the 
balance of this crop year. 

Farmers have broken records in 
putting wheat into the loan. As of 
Jan. 15, wheat loan commitments 
have amounted to 476 million bushels. 
Field office reports indicate the gross 
impoundings of wheat will reach bet- 
ter than 500 million bushels. 

However, this week a top CCC of- 
ficial said that on the basis of con- 
servative judgement the total take- 
over of wheat at the close of this 
year’s program would amount to ap- 
proximately 440 million bushels. This, 
plus the present government inven- 
tory, would put USDA into the dom- 
inating position of owning nearly 850 
million bushels of wheat at the close 
of the crop year. 

The January 15 wheat loan account 
was a record, exceeding the 360- 
million-bushel level for the full 1952 
crop year. 

A total of more than 208 million 
bushels of corn was placed under loan 
or purchase agreement by that date. 
(See table below.) 

Also looming ominously in the out- 
look is the continuing drouth condi- 
tion which has up to date shown no 
marked sign of improvement. Ab- 
normal moisture probably will be 


needed in most of the drouth states 
between now and spring to bring the 
area up to normal. 

Continuation of the drouth would 
mean that politically it would be a 
“must” to continue the drouth relief 
program in an election year, although 
according to plans previously drawn 
by Howard H. Gordon, retiring direc- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, it was intended to bring the 
drouth relief program to a halt by 
March 31, 1954. That is the date pre- 
viously set as a deadline to drouth 
area feed certificates. 

This drouth relief issue is clouded 
by the present USDA sales policy 
for corn of the 1948-49 crops. Few 
persons believe USDA will sell much 
of this corn on the present sales poli- 
cy basis. Until the market price 
reaches the support level, for all 
intents and purposes CCC stocks now 
are off the market if county commit- 
tees execute the CCC sales edict. 
That they are doing so is subject to 
question. 


Free Supply Trimmed 

However as corn moves into the 
loan — as reported this week by 
USDA at an extremely heavy rate 
— free market corn supplies are 
thinning, and ultimately the CCC 
1948-49 offerings must be available 
to the market at the support price 
level. At that point the question is, 
“Will the feeder buy six year old 
corn from CCC or purchase open 
market supplies of newer crop 
years?” Feed trade sources declare 
that the feeder will take the new 


Grain Under Price Support Jan. 15 

Farm-stored Wareh'se-stored Purchase agreements Totals 

(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
7 50,472 4 h, 316,470 
Barley . 23,755,009 9,160,472 3,400,989 43 4 170 
Corn a seooccet 197,871.093 1,949,493 8,380,681 08,201 267 
Flaxseed ....... 5,306,993 9,068,642 1,268,889 1 b 6 3 1,524 
Grain sorghums . > 3,238,718 32,362,220 790,982 16 391,920 
Oates .ncsces ove . 35,111,114 8,038,417 4,186,769 47,336,200 
Be | wsseeacas , 2,659,952 1,345,595 640,442 4 445,989 
Soybeans 12,425,854 17,179,987 701,884 30 307 726 
Wheat . 163,804,543 286,120,894 26,711,888 476,637,325 
Totals 444,073,276 365,225.720 45,972,624 855,271,520 





elected as one of the directors of Van 
Dusen Harrington. 

Mr. Kuehn was chairman of the 
feedstuffs committee of the Millers 
National Federation from 1940 to 
1948 and has been a member of the 
board of directors of the federation 
with the exception of one year sincé 
1943. He has served on both the exec- 
utive and the finance committees and 
has been chairman of the farm re- 
lations committee since 1951. 

James W. Pehle, newly named gen- 
eral sales manager of the King Midas 
Flour Mills, was appointed assistant 
general sales manager of the organi- 
zation in July, 1953. Mr. Pehle was 
first employed in the King Midas 
laboratory in November, 1930. In 
1934 he was transferred to the wheat 
department as a grain inspector and 
in 1936 was made feed salesman. In 
1937 he was named manager of the 
millfeed department, which was his 
position until his promotion to assist- 
ant general sales manager in 1953. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KANSAS MILL TO ADD 
STORAGE CAPACITY 
WHITEWATER, KANSAS The 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has announced that construction has 
begun on a 400,000 bu. addition to 





the mill elevator. When the concrete 
storage tanks are completed the total 
capacity of the elevator will be around 
800,000 bu. The new units are ex- 
pected to be ready for use by the 
1954 winter wheat harvest. The 
Whitewater company also owns 2 mil- 
lion bushels of concrete storage space 
at Wichita, Kansas. 


———SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF Lif t——- 


Report Service 


CHICAGO Loose-leaf leather 
binders are being supplied to mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Assn. 
for its Contract and Scale Reports 
service. 

These reports include a summary 
of current wage rates and fringe 
benefits in effect in various areas 
where bakery employers negotiate 
together, and operate under the same 
or basically similar contracts with 
local bakery or teamster unions. 

Each time a change takes place in 
a local area contract, a new summary 
sheet will be prepared and sent to 
subscribing ABA members. The in- 
formation is obtained by the associ- 
ation’s industrial relations depart- 
ment from bargaining groups and 
companies and is part of a program 
designed to facilitate the exchange 
of statistical and economic informa- 
tion in the baking industry. 
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crop supplies over CCC offers of 1948- 
49 corn unless the drouth bargain 
counter corn is still available at $35 
ton delivered. 

This would lead to the conclusion 
that the drouth program will con- 
tinue until CCC is out of the nearly 
200 million bushels of the old corn. 
Politically, that would be an expedi- 
ent move. 

This week's report that more than 
200 million bushels of corn is held 
in the CCC loan program—about 35 
million bushels more than at the 
same time last year—plus the reduced 
swine population, indicates that the 
loan program will be the big market 
factor. It now seems entirely prob- 
able that the total impounding of new 
corn in the loan will exceed the 550 
million bushel level of 1948. 


Other Grain, Too 


The attraction of the loan program 
not only involved these two major 
crops but also included the other feed 
grains and soybeans. Barley im- 
poundings ran as high as 26 million 
bushels, sorghums an equivalent 
amount. Oats in loan protection are 
set at 47 million bushels, and soy- 
beans under loan are reported at 
better than 30 million. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the CCC loan report is a gross 
estimate and does not reflect the 
withdrawals from loan. It is not be- 
lieved that CCC will take over any- 
thing like the 30 million bushels of 
soybeans held under loan with prices 
obviously better than the loan pay- 
ment. 

Soybean sales from private export- 
ers reported here to grain coordinat- 
ing sources amount to approximately 
23.9 million bushels through March. 
This report does not include CCC ex- 
port sales or those to Canada, which, 
if added now to the private trade 
report, would indicate a current ex- 
port account of approximately 28 
million bushels. Further commit- 
ments of the government and poten- 
tial private buying by foreign govern- 
ments will bring the soybean export 
total up to 35 million bushels, it is 
forecast. 


———SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lirt—— 


Severe Outbreak 
of Wheat Disease 
Likely in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— Kansas 
may face heavy losses from wheat 
streak mosaic virus this year, Dr. 
Webster H. Sills, Jr., Kansas State 
College plant pathologist, told a re- 
cent Kansas bankers’ meeting here. 
Dr. Sills’ prediction was based on a 
statewide survey now in progress. 

He said it is too early to predict 
how large losses may run but the 
disease is prevalent over more than 
half the state and is more widespread 
than in 1949 when such losses were 
high. 

Soil borne mosaic, which caused 
heaviest losses in 1952, appears to be 
moderate this year, he said. 

Wheat streak mosaic appears to be 
particularly heavy in a group of coun- 
ties west of highway 75 and north 
of highway 50. 

A cool spring would be unfavorable 
for mosaic while a hot spring without 
too much moisture would be ideal for 
development of this virus, Dr. Sills 
said. 
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FAMILY FLOUR SALES BOLSTER 
WEEK’S VOLUME; OUTPUT OFF 





Family Trade Books Ahead of Price Advance Early in 
Period; Bakery Buyers Cautious About 
Bookings; Exports Routine 


Sales of family flour provided the 
largest volume of business for mils 
last week as the trade booked quite 
heavily in advance of a price increase 
early in the period. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 108% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 114% the previous 
week. Mills in the Southwest sold 
an average of 40% of capacity, com- 
pared with 103% the preceding week. 
Business in the central states av- 
eraged an estimated 45% of capacity. 

Bakery flour interest was light 
throughout the period, and greatest 
portion of business in the Southwest 
consisted of filling price-date-of-ship- 
ment orders for some of the larger 
buyers. The biggest users of flour are 
said to be doubtful of any important 
rise in flour costs, and also they are 
cautious about business prospects in 
general, 

According to eastern reports, ship- 
ments on family flour are good while 
bakery flour shipping orders have 
slowed down somewhat because of 
reduced retail bakery business. 

Ixport markets were quiet last 
week, with routine trade with Latin 


American countries providing most of 
the activity. Granting of import li- 
censes in Venezuela promised some 
additional International Wheat 


Agreement business. Vancouver re- 
ports indicate that Australian mills 
have reduced prices in order to get 
business with Indonesia also sought 
by Canadian mills. 

U.S. flour production averaged 90% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
94% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Production was trimmed 
most sharply at Buffalo, with all 
other areas but the Northwest also 
showing a decline. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Family flour business 
took the spotlight in the spring 
wheat mills’ sales picture last week 
as bakery buyers provided only light, 
scattered buying. Sales averaged 
108% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 114% the previous week and 
83° in the corresponding week last 
year. 

The boost in family flour volume 
was accomplished ahead of a 10¢ sack 
price advance, with the trade gener- 
ally covering for 30 days and in some 
instances through March, Buying was 
heavier than anticipated by some of 
the mills. 

Bakery flour buyers, meanwhile, 
showed little interest in extending 
their bookings for forward require- 
ments. Purchases in the preceding 
two weeks placed most of them in a 
fairly comfortable position for the 
immediate period ahead, and the 
easier tendency in the wheat market 
toward the end of the week did 
nothing to encourage renewed buying 
interest. 

It was estimated that approximate- 
ly 750 of last week's trade was in 
family flour. 

Clear flour was moderately easier 
last week, with the recent pinch on 
supplies apparently relieved. How- 
ever, no great amount of pressure 
was noted. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 91% the previous 
week and 106% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
93% of capacity, the same as a week 
before but above the year-ago figure 
of 84% of capacity. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 113% the previous week. Bakery 
flour quotations were unchanged to 
off about 6¢ for the week ending 
Feb. 11. 

Quotations Feb. 11, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.26@6.32, 
short patent $6.36@6.42, high gluten 
$6.86@6.92, first clears $5.75@6 25, 
whole wheat $6.26@6.27, family $6.37 
@7.7%5. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With wheat prices 
near and in some instances exceeding 
seasonal highs, the demand for flour 
was limited by higher costs in the 
Southwest last week. The sales aver- 
age for the area slipped to 40% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
103% in the previous week and a 
strong 385% a year ago. About 15% 
of the week’s sales were for export. 

Business generally was quiet last 
week with bakery flour accounts. 
In analyzing the future trends of 
wheat and flour values most bakers 
could not see much in the picture 
to cause prices to advance much 
beyond the present levels. On the 
other hand costs of bread operations 
and the slower business trends in 
some industrial areas of the U.S. led 
bakers to remain in a cautious buy- 
ing attitude. The only fair-sized busi- 
ness last week was with major chains 
who remain on a price date of ship- 
ment basis. Very few sales were 
made outside of this category, and 
these were only a car or two at a 
time to scattered independents. 


A 10¢ advance in national brands 
of family flour last week did not 
bring out too much business in this 
area, but sales were somewhat im- 
proved over the past three weeks. 
Clear values varied according to the 
supply situation in each class. While 
low protein first clears were in a 
rather sluggish position, second clears 
and low grades were in short supply 
and prices held firm. Export business 
was very limited, mainly consisting 
of regular trades in Latin America. 
Issuance of Venezuelan import li- 
censes against a fair portion of their 
current International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota led to some hope of busi- 
ness with this nation. 

Quotations Feb. 12, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.06@6.13, standard 
95% patent $5.96@6.03, straight $5.91 
@5.98; established brands of family 
flour $6.60@7.80, first clears $4.30@5, 


second clears $4.25@430, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.90@4.20. 
Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 


at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
28%, compared with 55% the preced- 
ing week and 250% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Feb. 12 were up 8@10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 
Salina: Demand for flour last 
week was slow with prices 11¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions have been only fair. 
Hutchinson: Flour business was al- 
most at a standstill the past week 
as prices showed a stronger tone. 
Even p.d.s. sales were off. Buyers ap- 
peared content to wait until supplies 
were exhausted. Family flour interest 
also was slack. Shipping directions 
kept mills operating at 85%, with 
similar outlook for week ahead. 
Prices were-10¢ higher due entirely 
to higher wheat options. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Feb. 13: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, $6.65@6.75; bakers’ short pat- 


ent, in papers, $5.95@6; standard, 
$5.85 @5.90. 
Oklahoma City: Prices advanced 


on both family and bakery flour. 
Sales and operations were fair. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Feb. 13, carlots: family short patent 
in 100-lb. cottons $7.70; bakers un- 
enriched in paper bags short patent 
$6.16, standard $6.06. Truck lots 20¢ 
@50¢ higher on all grades. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Blends Booked in Small 


Amounts; Durum Prices Turn Easier 


Sales of semolina blends were off 
last week from the previous week's 
total, but a moderate amount of busi- 
ness was completed with macaroni 
and noodle product manufacturers 
who had failed to cover requirements 
when the heavier purchases were 
made previously. 

A downturn in costs of durum 
wheat resulted in somewhat lower 
quotations last week, with semolina 
blends listed at $7.85@7.95 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, at the end of the period. 
Durum wheat slipped back a total of 
1l¢ bu. in the week ending Feb. 15 
as market receipts at Minneapolis ex- 
panded. A tightening up in supplies 
was anticipated momentarily, how- 
ever, following the price recession. 

Sales of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts continued good, eastern trade 
reports say, as grocers are stocking 
up for anticipated Lenten demand. 
However, shipping directions on 
semolina are not too brisk, as evi- 
denced by a lighter production last 
week compared with the previous 


week. Production was estimated at 
88% of capacity, compared with 95% 

the previous week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 11 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib. . 
59 Ib. . 


x 
on 
oe 
crete 
we 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Lurum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


§-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb, 8-13 189,500 165,751 88t 

Previous week . 189,600 *181,224 95 

Year ago 189,500 200,448 105 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Feb, 12, 1964 5,555,598 

July 1, 1952-Feb. 14, 1953 6,481,850 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 
ucts, 
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MILLFEED DEMAND 
SPURTS; PRICE UP 


Improved Buying Follows Period of 
Slack Trade; Minneapolis Prices 
Gain $1@2 Ton 


Millfeed trade was improved last 
week, and prices pushed up as much 
as $3 from the low point reached 
earlier in the period at Kansas City. 
Traders at Chicago noted a tendency 
toward a wider premium for flour 
middlings and red dog in line with 
seasonal expectations. At Minneapolis, 
prices were up $1@2 for the week. 


Formula feed demand was steady 
to possibly somewhat better in the 
Northwest last week, and in most 
cases mills reported sales ahead of a 
year ago at this time. 

The expanding needs for chick 
starters and baby pig feeds are con- 
tributing most to keeping volume up, 
with laying feed business about 
steady and dairy feed volume off for 
most firms. Dissatisfaction with re- 
turns on milk and cream prices ap- 
parently has made dairy farmers turn 
away from formula feeds to some ex- 
tent. 

Prospects are still considered good 
for the usual spring upswing in trade, 
although some observers believe it 
may be March before any heavy vol- 
ume develops. Dealers are still hold- 
ing their inventories down, and rush 
shipments, including a large portion 
of truck movement, are frequent. 

Any improvement in the formula 
feed business still was just a hope 
last week in the Southwest. Produc- 
tion of feed was at a low level and 
orders showed very little pickup in 
volume last week. Generally, business 
was about as slow as in the previous 
week. Feed manufacturers base their 
hope for improvement on a better 
hatchery season and an improvement 
in hog numbers in areas hit by the 
drouth in the past two years. 

The drouth remains a serious 
threat to the south and east of this 
region where water supplies are 
scarce. On the other hand, there are 
prospects for an increase in hog and 
laying hen numbers in such sections 
as Texas and Oklahoma. Open spring- 
like weather in the South and im- 
proved hatchery business are paving 
the way for a good spring chick feed 
business. Orders are beginning to 
come in, but mixers do not anticipate 
the volume to expand in any appreci- 
able amount until March. 

Broiler prices have hit the skids 
in the important Arkansas broiler 
area. The effect of increased broiler 
numbers which came in late last year 
is now being felt in the heavy num- 
ber of birds going on the market. 

Formula feed business continued 
at about normal levels for February 
in the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 10. Ordinarily a relative- 
ly slow month, feed manufacturers 
found little to say about an order 
backlog of one to three days, and a 
fairly level price picture. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 48,258 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 49,824 tons in the 
previous week and 46,101 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,555,688 tons as compared with 
1,630,116 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Slip 
After New Advanees 


New Crop Contracts Take Lead in Advance as 
Concern Grows Over Lack of Moisture in S.W. 


Wheat futures displayed a strong- 
er trend through most of the week 
ending Feb. 15, but on the final day 
some downturns occurred to wipe out 
a portion of the previous gains. New 
crop futures again led the gains as 
concern over the prolonged lack of 
moisture in the Southwest became 
more pronounced. The downturns 
Feb. 15, however, were attributed 
partly to a forecast for moisture in 
the area. Disappointment over ex- 
port business also was blamed for 
the reversal in the price trend. Cash 
markets were off sharply at Minne- 
apolis and a smaller amount at Kan- 
sas City as heavier receipts were met 
by reduced buying interest. The gov- 
ernment’s report of wheat under loan 
provided some new bullish statistical 
data. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 15 were: Chicago March 
$2.1414 May $2.15%, July $2.11- 
2.11% Sante *mber $2.13%, December 
$2.16} b 5, ; ; Minneapolis—May $2 30%, 
July $2.22%; Kansas City March 


$2.26%, May $2.31% 
July hard $2.12% 


July $2.10%, 


Loan Total Gains 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that a total of 476,637,- 
000 bu. wheat were placed under 
price support by Jan. 15, about 16 
million more than was tied up by the 
end of January a year ago. Most ob- 
servers believe that when figures are 
compiled for the entire period 
(through Jan. 31) this year a total 
of more than 500 million bushels will 
be revealed. It is pointed out, not- 
withstanding the bullish features of 
these figures, that probably a con- 
siderable amount of wheat has been 
redeemed from the loan in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The totals given in these 
reports do not account for redemp- 
tions, and thus the picture is not com- 
plete. 

The government 
leased last week, 
wheat has wintered well so far 
still faces a hazardous period. 
the Great Plains area wheat is gen- 
erally in good condition, it says, be- 
cause of strong roots and good de- 
velopment in the fall. During the dor- 
mant season moisture requirements 
are small, so the moisture shortage 
since early December has merely 
slowed top growth where heavily 
grazed. Topsoil is loose and dry, how- 


crop report, re- 
states that winter 
but 
In 


ever, making the plants vulnerable 
if soil-blowing should occur. In the 
Pacific Northwest ‘and Montana, 
wheat was well protected by snow 
cover. Elsewhere snow cover was 
mostly lacking on Feb. 1, USDA 
notes. 

Some major export business was 


lost to other nations last week when 
Brazil purchased 7.4 million bushels 
of wheat in Canada and 3.7 million 
from Turkey. It had been expected 
that some of Brazil’s needs would be 
covered in the U.S. Germany was re- 
ported to be planning to buy 7.5 mil- 
lion bushels of U.S. wheat on Feb. 19, 
which apparently is the procurement 
expected for some time. 


Receipts Expand 


Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.3 million bushels for 
the week ended February 11, 
pared with 4.4 million the 
week and 3.9 million for 


com- 
previous 
the 


com- 





parable week a year earlier. Receipts 
at the spring wheat markets were 
larger than for the previous week. 
Minneapolis had a total of 1464 cars 
and Duluth 1,314. 

There was more high protein 
wheat than the market would absorb 
at an unchanged basis, and premiums 
for 15% and 16% protein were down 
6¢, 14% protein was off 4¢, ordinary 
kinds traded at an unchanged basis 
to 2¢ lower than a week ago. On 
Feb. 1 trading ranges were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted at 11¢ over May, 12% protein 
13-16¢ over, 13% protein 17-22¢ over, 
14% protein 24-28¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 35-36¢ over, 16% protein 52-53¢ 
over the May price. Minneapolis May 
wheat advanced 2¢ and closed on 
Feb. 11 at $2.30. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.04% and durum 
10.76%. 

Durum prices declined 6¢ for all 
test weight brackets. On Feb. 11 bids 
based on test weight were quoted as 
follows: 60-lb. $3.72-3 80, 58-lb. $3.68- 
3.85, 56-Ib. $3.50-3.68, 54-lb. $3.22-3.37, 
52-lb. $2.86-3.06. 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib @2.41% 
11% Protein 2.41% @2.42% 
12% Protein 2.43% @2.46% 
13% Protein 2.47% @2.52% 
14% Protein 2.54% @2.58% 
15% Protein . 2.65% @2.66% 
16% pee 2.82% @2.83% 
1@2¢ Prem! um for No, 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 

Test weight—2@3¢ each Ib. 

Damage—% @1l¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


under 68 Ib. 


to 144%; 


K. C, Premiums Recede 


A portion of the protein scale hit 
new seasonal highs at Kansas City 
last week, but since that time there 
has been a decline in premiums 
among the lower protein offerings of 
cash wheat. Market opinion appeared 
to be divided between the threat of 
drouth to the new crop on one hand 
and the huge government surplus of 
wheat on the other. Bearish tenden- 
cies won out by Feb. 15, and the 
market worked lower. The basic May 
future opened last week at $2.19, 
reached a high of $2.22% and closed 
a week later at $2.21%. But the 
easier trend was more evident in the 
cash premiums. A week ago the range 
for ordinary protein No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 15142-18'4¢ over May, 
12.5% protein was 19-30¢ over and 
14% was 21-35'2¢ over. At the close 
Feb. 15, the ordinary had drifted 
down to 13%-15'2¢ over, 12.5% pro- 
tein was 18-30¢ over and 14% 19- 
354e¢ over. In the short week only 
528 cars were received at Kansas 
City, against 688 in the previous week 
and 736 a year ago. A three-day ac- 
cumulation of receipts Feb. 15 brought 
in 418 cars. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.36%0@2.62% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.35% @2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.34% @2.60 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.33% @ 2.68 
No. 1 Red ... —— 2.31% @2.34% 
No. 2 Red 2.30% @2.34 
No. 3 Red . 2.29% @2.33 
No. 4 Red . 2.28% 42.32 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Feb. 8 at $2.63%2@2.64% bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with 13% 
protein at a 2¢ premium. Demand 
was very dull and offerings light. 
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CurRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to 
expressed in percentages: 


output of all mills in the U.S 


by mills reporting currently in The 
capacity and to the total estimated 








Feb, 8-13 Previous Feb. 9-14, Feb. 10-15, Feb. 11-16, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northwest 681,345 *682,388 697,097 714.968 777,083 
Southwest 1,196,978 *1,224,672 1,057,751 1,200,179 1,376,706 
Buffalo 186,603 66,100 509 136 63.479 534,163 
Central and Southeast 631,967 *555,642 693,265 550,864 583,990 
North Pacific Coast 276,275 *281,696 284,228 S61, 448 288,310 
Totals . ° 3,172,168 110,398 3,141,767 3,290,028 3,559,941 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 75 75 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ————July 1 to—-—, 
Feb. 8-13, Previous Feb, 9-14, Feb. 10-15, Feb. 11-16, Feb, 18, Feb. 14, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 195% 
Northwest 93 93 84 a6 93 22,625 685 24,586,247 
Southwest $2 $4 78 so 10 38,196,054 39,318,655 
Buffalo . 106 127 110 10 114 16,811,007 16,691,150 
Central and 8. E 79 83 89 82 87 17,740,335 17,549,622 
No. Pacific Coast 79 si 78 99 so 8,738,085 4 298.128 
Totals coe 94 85 89 96 104,111,964 107,332,802 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
.] , 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
$-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Feb, 8-12 274,850 262,047 95 Feb. &-13 26 90 
Previous week 274,850 268.403 97 Previous week 2 #1 
Year ago 340,600 239,573 70 ve ar ago 300,008 106 
Two years ago 340,600 296,166 87 lwo years ago 282,500 263,204 93 
Five-year average . : . 95 Five year average 91 
Ten-year average . . 94 en-year average 86 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


§-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 8-12 1,021,500 934,931 92 
Previous week 1,021 500 956,269 94 
Year ago 1,019,750 818,178 80 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 904,013 a9 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 94 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 















Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour!: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 8-13 671,400 531,967 79 
Previous week . 671,400 *555,542 83 
Year ago . 671,000 693,255 59 
Two years ago .. 671,400 650,854 82 
Five-year average 3 78 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 8-13 186 603 105 
Previous week 566,100 127 
Year ago 509,436 110 
Two years ago 459,800 163,479 100 
Five-year average 102 
Ten-year average 99 


*Revised 


Principal interior 


Pt any PB .. 4 mie in Minnesota, In- 
r ulutn, . 
Montana and lowa — a 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 8-13 . 481,250 463 788 o4 
Previous week 481,250 "450,162 93 
Year ago » 546,250 380,000 469 
lwo years ago 62,000 461,664 82 
Five-year average 85 
Ten-year average 79 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb, 8-13 215,000 169,750 72 
Previous week 215,000 196,476 90 
Year ago 230,000 184,228 KO 
Two years ago 230,000 216,133 o4 
Five-year average bee a3 
Ten-year average 82 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Feb, 8-13 133,000 106,626 79 
Previous week 133,000 86,220 66 
Year ago 133,200 90,000 67 
Two years ago 122,000 145,315 109 
Five-year average sh 
Ten-year average a6 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 13, 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) 


principal mills of Minnesota 


and prior two weeks together 
and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 


Kansas 





Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and luluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
-——Southwest*——, -——Northwest*- ---—Buffalot—  --Combineda**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to — production to date production to date 
Feb. 8-13 23,238 773,134 14,001 454,775 11,019 327,776 48,258 1,666,688 
Previous week $24,745 $13,979 11,100 140,824 
Two wks. ago 25,413 15 730 9,665 60,798 
1953 21,419 801,121 14,85 497,223 9,429 341,772 46,101 1,630,116 
1952 24,304 822,017 14,133 481,827 9,124 $30,162 47,5661 1,733,996 
1951 27,981 860,271 14,973 470 368 10,418 414,186 53,372 1,744,826 
1950 . 26,970 820,210 14,317 464,237 10,534 357,018 60,821 1,641,466 
Five-yr. average 24,582 815,361 14,455 473,687 10,185 72,181 49,223 1,661,218 
*Principal milla. **84% of total capacity. tAll milla, {Revised 





Some pick up in buying interest in 
the Pacific Northwest was noted as 
a result of the sale of seven cargoes 
of white wheat to Japan 10 days ago. 
Exporters were not pressing for sup- 
lies, with wheat still substantially 
under the loan, and ample wheat in 
storage on the Coast to fill these 
February-March commitments. But 
there was a little firmer tendency to 
the market reflecting these sales, 
with white wheat selling around $2.36 


bu., basis Portland, track. Mills were 
buying some special varieties of 


wheat but were not in the market in 
a broad way. Crop conditions con- 
tinue favorable. Weather is seasonal, 
and prospects for the winter wheat 
crop are exceptionally good. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
IN DECEMBER REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reports that rye flour 
production in December totaled an 
estimated 189,000 sacks, 4% above 
the November total of 181,000 sacks. 
Daily average production in Decem- 
ber was approximately 9,000 sacks. 

The total rye flour output in De- 
cember, 1952, was 197,000 sacks. 

December grindings of rye 
amounted to 412,000 bu., compared 
with 406.000 bu. the previous month 
and 444,000 bu. a year earlier. 

Rye offal output in December to- 
taled 2,074 tons, compared with 2,226 
tons the month before. 
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Grain Trade Council Names 
Carl C. Farrington Chairman 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Recently at its 
annual session, the National Grain 
Trade Council selected as its chair- 
man Car! C. Farrington of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
This maintains the high level of exec- 
utive leadership which in the past 
has been exhibited by such chairmen 
as Robert C. Woodworth of Cargill, 
Inc., Harld E. Sanford of Continental 
Grain Co., Ed Morgenstern of Robin- 
son Milling Co. Frank Theis of 
Simond-Shields-Theis Grain Co., John 
Murray of Quaker Oats Co., among 
other distinguished trade leaders. 

Chosen along with Mr. Farrington 
on the NGTC executive committee 
were Raymond J. Barnes of Tide- 
water Grain Co., vice chairman; Al- 
lan Q. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
John E. Brennan of John E. Brennan 
& Co. and the Chicago Board of 
Trade; Christopher Harris of the 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; E. B. Terrill, Jr. of the Early & 
Daniel Co. Cincinnati, and E. B. 
Evans of the Evans Grain Co., De- 
catur, TI. 

These choices are a matter of dis-" 
tinction in grain trade circles, but 
the positions are far from sinecures 
since they confer on the posts prob- 
lems of great responsibility, partic- 
ularly at this time when the farm 
program is on the center of a very 
controversial stage. 

Primarily, these officers are de- 
tached from the theater of activity 
at the nation’s capital and rely chief- 
ly on a professional staff for liaison. 
However, they also are detached 
from the scattered member organiza- 
tions whose problems they cannot 
know unless there is a clear line of 
communications between the outposts 
and headquarters. 

Basically there is nothing cabalistic 
about a trade organization, including 
the NGTC. However, there is a major 
problem for the executives and pro- 
fessional staff-—-which is a constant 
chain of reporting to the top manage- 
ment and in turn to the professional 
staff the nature of problems facing 
the member groups. 


For the Farringtons, Barnes, 


Evans, Moores and the others, the 
problem is one of liaison between the 
association members and the NGTC 
in turn can transmit 


officers, who 





Carl ©. Farrington 


those problems to the professional 
staff at its national headquarters. 
It has been pointed out here from 
outside sources that there has been 
some significant liaison between 
member organizations of the NGTC 
and its headquarters where these 
firm constant contacts have resulted 


_in more efficient handling of prob- 


lems of the member. 

Perhaps the finest tribute the trade 
can make to Mr. Farrington and the 
new executive staff would be to keep 
open a steady flow of information- 
a report of problems, local troubles— 
information which is truly the lubri- 
cant through which Mr. Farrington 
and his staff associates can accom- 
plish the trade goals. 


ORESO iS THE STAFF OF Lif t-—- 





Russian Moves 
to Stimulate 
Canadian Trade 


TORONTO — Russia’s ambassador 
to Canada, Dmitri S. Chuvahin, an- 
nounced at a press conference held 
in Ottawa Feb. 15 that his country 


*is to station a permanent trade rep- 
I 


resentative in Canada. Efforts are to 
be made with the approval of the 
Canadian authorities to stimulate 
trade between the two countries. 
Listed among Russian require- 
ments are butter, meat, raw hides 
and perhaps wheat. When surprise 


was expressed that Russia was inter- 
ested in wheat Mr. Chuvahin ex- 
plained that this did not necessarily 
mean that his country was lacking 
in wheat, but that it might buy some 


from Canada for the purpose of 
stimulating trade. 
Russia’s offerings to Canada in- 


clude manganese ore, diese] fuels and 
other petroleum products. 

Government officials comment that 
wheat and other farm products are 
not among the commodities banned 
for export to the Soviet Union. How- 
ever no goods can be shipped without 
an export permit and bans would be 
placed on any attempts to ship stra- 
tegic materials and commodities in 
short supply. 
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ST. LOUIS ALLIED CLUB 
ELECTS E. C. LOESCHE 


ST. LOUIS—At the regular month- 
ly dinner meeting held at the Forest 
Park Hotel, the St. Louis Bakery 
Allied Salesmens Club unanimously 
elected officers for the year 1954, 
with Emil C. Loesche, St. Louis 
3akers Co-Operative Assn., as presi- 
dent. 

First vice president is Edward D. 
Stabno, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
second vice president, Irvin D. Gintz, 
General Mills, Inc.; secretary, Arthur 
C. Walz, Chapman & Smith Co., and 
treasurer, Max Klingler, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. 

Elmer A. Peterson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was named to the executive com- 
mittee for a 3-year term. The club, 
in its 14th year, sponsors an annual 
stag picnic for the St. Louis baking 
industry. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 


WASHINGTON At its annual 
meeting recently in Chicago, coincid- 
ing with the baseball spring training 
season, the National Grain Trade 
Council took a leaf from the books 
of big league baseball and shook up 
its first team, adding some new faces 
and retaining stalwarts in key posts 
to present a strong front as the grain 
and allied industries face a potential- 
ly critical year. 

The major changes in the council 
operation are to be found in its exec- 
utive committee and its top officers 





Through a “draft” the council 
reached out and brought in as its 
chairman Carl C. Farrington of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Mr. Far- 
rington was the unanimous choice of 
a nominating committee largely on 
the grounds that he was completely 
familiar with the many recent guises 
of a farm program and at the same 
time one of the current trade leaders. 

Backstopping Mr. Farrington as 
vice chairman is Raymond J. Barnes, 
of the Tidewater Grain Co. and presi- 
dent of the North American Grain 
Export Assn. 

Having brought together top men 
in the domestic and export aspects of 
the grain trade what might be 
called the infield keystone—the coun- 
cil sought to build for strength and 
speed from recruits to the council 
executive committee. 

Allan Q. Moore of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and E. B. Evans were held over 
on the executive committee to lend 
balance to the newcomers. 

The new faces include John E. 
Brennan of John E. Brennan & Co. 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, new 


Cipperly 





to the council but widely seen as a 
competent contract market spokes- 
man at Chicago. Christopher Harris 
of the Stratton-Theis Grain Co. of St. 
Joseph, Mo., is truly a new face but 


again highly touted by scouts who 
see in him the mark of the big 
leaguer. 

Last but not least, coming out of 


the Ohio Valley to join the NGTC 
executive committee is E. B. Terrill, 
Jr., of Early & Daniel Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati—a testing ground which in 


the past has produced some of the 
stellar performers for the grain 
trade. 


Continuing as executive secretary 
of the council is William F. Brooks, 
who on the basis of the shift in 
faces of the council's top team might 
be seen as the Billy Veeck of grain 
circles. Mr. Veeck may be recalled 
as having a penchant for new faces 
However, it is not expected that Mr. 
Brooks will suggest all of the Veeck 
idiosyncrasies, such as having a mid- 
get appear at the council sessions as 
diversion from more sober matters. 

Although this notice appears to 
treat the new council team with levi- 
ty, the new team was the matter of 
mature deliberation on the part of 
the nominating committee, which 
senses that this and next year, with 
the farm problem in a state of flux, 
is a time when the trade organiza- 
zation must put forward the best of 
its workmen to meet the uncertain 
future, particularly that in congress 
where farm bloc leaders, somewhat 
concerned with the state of the cur- 
rent farm scene, may seize on dan- 
gerous measures to cope with the 
situation. 
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PLAN 


PROMOTION — H. E. Me- 
Sweeney (left), merchandising direc- 


tor for the American Dairy Assn., 
and Robert M. Green (right), ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute, discuss plans for 
the “biggest” Lenten promotion. The 
two groups will cooperate to mer- 
chandise and promote the _ event. 
Highlight of the campaign will be 
the four color, two page spread ad 


which the ADA is running in the 
March issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. One of the featured dishes 


is a tomato macaroni casserole. 


Macaroni, Dairy 
Associations Plan 
Lenten Promotion 


CHICAGO —— The National Maca- 
roni Institute is cooperating with the 
American Dairy Assn. in the biggest 
Lenten cheese promotion in the his- 
tory of the latter organization. 

Both groups will merchandise and 
promote the tie-in, according to Rob- 
ert M. Green, Palatine, Ill., execu- 
tive secretary of the National Maca- 
roni Institute. 

Highlight of the promotion will be 
a four-color photograph in the dairy 
association’s Lenten ad showing a 
tomato macaroni casserole. The two- 
page spread will run in the March 
issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Bob Hope will feature the event 
on his radio show Feb. 26 over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network, 
and Bob Crosby will discuss the 
recipe on his television show Feb. 25 
and March 4 over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. Both 


shows are sponsored by the dairy 
group. 

The recipe with a photo of the 
finished dish has been sent to food 


editors throughout the country by 
the macaroni association and a bul- 
letin has gone out advising the mac- 
aroni manufacturers of the promo- 
tion. “We will encourage our mem- 
bers to support this promotion with 


their own local advertising,” Mr. 
Green said. 
H. E. McSweeney, merchandising 


director of the American Dairy Assn., 
pointed out that the 4-color ad will 
spotlight four new, thrifty, time sav- 
ing one-dish meals made with cheese. 
Copy in the ad states that they were 
“planned with two thoughts in mind. 
One, to keep the homemaker out of 
the kitchen, and two, to keep the 
family happy at the dinner table.” 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
TO MEET AT OMAHA FEB. 22 








OMAHA—The annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. will be held at the Omaha 


Commerce in Omaha 
A joint luncheon meeting at 


Chamber of 
Feb. 22. 


noon will be held with the agri- 
cultural committee of the Omaha 
Chamber and the annual business 


meeting of the association will follow. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














SUPERIOR 
Mowe «BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING Stove Orleans ew York City 
INDUSTRY Pra Savant 
since — ty eng 
18670 thie or ~w Kens. Phoenix 














INC 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 









Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 





GARLAND MILLS | 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


tay Feb. 
15, 
-- 1953-54 1954 1954 


High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24% 28% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 52% 41% 48% 40% 
Pfd. $3.25 118% 86 99 
Am, C poaemte -. 5% 415% 47% 47% 
Ptd. . one i™% . 129% 

A-D-M Co. <> a 30 36% 37 
Borden . . @& 52% 59 
Cont. Baking Co... 254% 18% 22% 22 
Pfd, $5.50 . 8 895, 97%, 97% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 78 67% 74 13% 
Pfd, $7 . 177% ll 177% 177% 
Cream of Wheat — . 27% 25% 27% 27 
Dow Chemical 43% 33% 35 35 
Genoral Baking Co. M% 10% 10% 16% 
Gen, Foods Corp... 60% 50% S7%% 58% 
Pid. $3.50 ... 100 88% 99" 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 664% 52 644% 66% 
Merck & Co. ... 23% 17 21% 21% 
Pid. $350 .. . lol 91% 91% 101 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 38 34 37 36% 
Ptd, $7 . 177% 158% 177 177% 
Pillsbury M., “Ine... 37% 32 . 36% 
Procter & Gamble. 71% 50% 70% 60% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 30% 25% 2% 2% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 17% 21% 22% 
Pfd. $4.40 ...... 97% 91% .... 97% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 31 25 31% 30% 
Pfd. $4.50 .... 91 80% . = 
Sterling Drog 38% 325, 38 38% 
Sunsh, Bise., Ine. 79% 66 79% 8% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33%, 39% 30% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28% 24% 285% 2 


Ward Baking Co.. 28% 18% 24% 24% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 102% 102% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 146 149% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 35% Pfd. 12: 123% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 132 138 
Merck & Co., 34 Pid. 104 1044 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102 103% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. . 149% 150 
Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd. 96% 98 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. - 844% 95 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 ........ 105 108 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 90 92 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 104% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Feb. Feb. 


8, 15, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High L ow Cc ron Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 173 144% 16334 166% 


Re Ws weccccsce BOS) 6 135% 
Hathaway Bak., 

Satis MRM ccccvce 12% 8 98 9 
Omar, Inc. ........ 20% 16% os an 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants ....... 10 6% 9% oy 


Stocks not traded; 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York 19 19% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 102 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 135 138 
Wagner Baking Co. i% 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Ptd. 108% 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Feb. 
29, ’ 
1953-54 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread 3% 2% %2.95 2.75 
Pfd. . oi 46 47 47 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4 2% 3.25 3.50 

A 16 5 5% 6% 
Pfd, ‘ 66 45 62 61% 
Catelli F ‘ood, ui 19 13 14 13% 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 6 7 7 
Federal Grain 21% WM 19% 19% 
Ptd. bean 27 24 26 26% 
Gen, Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 28 29 30 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% i% 1% 
Ptd. » 92 80 92 KY 
McCabe Grain, A 13 1l% 13 12% 
Mid Pac. Grain 24 10 15 23 
Ogilvie Flour 33 20% 31 31 
Std. Brands* ..... 27 24 27% 24% 
Toronto Elevs. .... 14% 12% 138% 13% 
United Grain, A .. 18 16% 16% 16% 
George Weston 28 26% 35% 38 
Pid. 4%% 98% 91% 06 97% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 
Bid Asked 
12 


Can. Bakeries . 10% 

Catelli Food, B ...... ee ae ‘see 
Inter-City Baking ..... oso 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* . ‘ 19% 801%, 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 136% ay alge 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ... “ 150 

Reliance Grain .. 20 TT 
St. Lawrence Flour, Ptd. : 120 
United Grain, A . . ‘ 16% se 
Western Grain ooo ae 


*U.S. funds, 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.8. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Feb. 5, 1954 (0v0's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye mies 


Boston soe 150 _ 

| arr 653 232 ; 
Afloat = 2,667 33 

Duluth paneoes 27 ee 

Baltimore ...... 20 2s at 

Milwaukee, afloat 361 1,467 
Dates. .cecvere 850 2,918 232 1,600 

Previous week .. $88 4,010 257 1,877 
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Y= a gelle Me) Mm Aol!) gam [e) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mread is the 
Staff of Lif” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 


Flour Flour 


ULM @revatte)iteloli-to mm a lell am ull ia ee 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








CSTABLISHEDO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-H! NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 










































TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdom 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Fiour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ¢ 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mu at SasKaTOon, Sask., CANADA 


— 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Oable Address: “Fortaanzy" BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 











FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
astern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


BE. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
lr. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °Y5"¢:° 














Australia Bids 
for More Wheat, 
Flour Exports 


LONDON—Australian wheat grow- 
ing interests and the official market- 
ing agencies are joining in a cam- 
paign to step up their lagging sales of 
wheat and flour to the U.K. Britain's 
abstention from the new International 
Wheat Agreement has caused a fall 
in Australian business, and a surplus 
of 60 million bushels is causing con- 
cern to the authorities. 

Complaints have been made that 
last year Australia increased the 
sown acreage in order to help Britain 
out of a financial crisis by providing 
wheat for sterling, thus saving the 
expenditure of scarce dollars in North 
America. The British, it was said, did 
not take advantage of the opportunity 
offered. 

Britain obtains most of the wheat 
requirements from Canada because 
the hard spring wheat produced in 
that country is a necessity if the 
quality of the bread is to be main- 
tained. Australian wheat is used to a 
lesser degree as a filler in the grist 
and to aid color. 

An improvement in quality is now 
desirable to enable Australia to com- 
pete with Canada, and John G. Craw- 
ford, secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture & Commerce, has stated 
that growers should strive for this 
improvement so that premium grades 
can be offered. 


Cites Dangers 


The dangers of relying on North 
American supplies have been under- 
lined by H. E. Braine, general man- 
ager, trustees of the Wheat Pool of 
Western Australia, writing in the 
London Times Jan. 25. 

Mr. Braine pointed out that a de- 
pendable and regular supply of staple 
foods was a foundation stone for the 
world economy in general, particu- 
larly for wheat deficient countries. 
For Britain, dependent as few other 
countries are on having to import 
two thirds of its bread requirements, 
a world sufficiency of wheat at all 
times was vital. 

In the four seasons 1948-49 to 
1951-52, Mr. Braine stated, Britain's 
annual average imports of wheat in- 
cluding flour in terms of wheat, 
amounted to 180 million bushels. Of 
this 149 million bushels, equivalent to 

%, were drawn from a limited area 
in North America. That, he con- 
tended, was dangerous. 

The surplus wheat areas of North 
America, Mr. Braine continued, com- 
prise a continuous belt, beginning at 
the Gulf of Mexico in the south, tra- 
versing eastern Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South and North 
Dakota, and over the border into the 
Canadian provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. This, he said, 
was a magnificent stretch of prairie 
more than 2,000 miles from south to 
north. But the whole area was in- 
fluenced by the same pattern of rains. 
If that pattern is distributed, as it 
was between 1933 and 1937, the crop 
of practically the whole area suffers. 
The entire North American prairie 
depends greatly for rain from winds 
sweeping northward from the Gulf of 
Mexico. When, however, those winds 
originate over the dry Mexican main- 
land, the result is a rain shortage 
more or less severe over the wheat 
areas. That greatly limited the ex- 
portable wheat surplus in North 
America. 

During the last great North Ameri- 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, IL 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KNAPPEN tampa 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











H. C. MEINING 


me & CO. cnero.u 
Phone: WAbash 2-4815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


_The Colorado ped & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorad 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











FOR-OUA'ITY #1 4V08 AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard“): 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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can drouth from 1933 to 1937 the 
price of wheat in Liverpool rose from 
four shillings and fourpence to 10 
shillings a bushel while stocks of the 
main exporters were reduced from 
730 million bushels to 206 million 
bushels. At that time, Mr. Braine re- 
lated, Britain took about 42% of the 
wheat requirements from the U.S. 
and Canada. At the present time, de- 
pending upon North American sup- 
plies for 83%, Britain’s position could 
be unenviable, even dangerous. 

Mr. Braine considered that the 
present swing towards a buyer’s mar- 
ket in wheat was precisely the time 
to insure against this needless risk by 
fostering a more balanced geographi- 
cal distribution of Britain’s sources 
of supply. He recommended this 
policy of long term safety even at the 
expense of a short term monetary 
gain. 

Mr. Braine concluded by pointing 
out that the North American coun- 
tries provided an annual export of 
221.5 million bushels in the imme- 
diate prewar years, compared with a 
present figure of 673 million bushels. 
The widely separated wheat areas of 
the southern hemisphere, Australia 
and the Argentine, which provided 
223 million bushels before the war 
now provided only 180 million. These 
figures, Mr. Braine declared, effec- 
tively illustrated the dangerous recent 
dominance of North America in the 
wheat export business. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION 
MEN AWARD SCHOLARSHIP 


ST. LOUIS—Jasper Rossetto, Bru- 
no Bakery, Collinsville, Ill, received 
the scholarship award to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking at the re- 
cent meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club at the Con- 
gress Hotel, St. Louis. The scholar- 
ship award of $600 was presented by 
Harold M. Freund, plant manager, 
Walter Freund Bread Co., and chair- 
man of the club’s scholarship commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Rossetto, who is 38 years old, 
is the first winner of this award 
which will be made annually to a 
bakery employee to stimulate scien- 
tific education in the baking indus- 
try in the St. Louis area. He will 
begin his 20-weeks’ course Aug. 1. 

In other meeting highlights, Gus 
Risse, the Kroger Co., first vice presi- 
dent of the club, led a discussion on 
the decrease in the consumption of 
wheat products. 


Bill Nenninger, Bettendorf Mar- 
kets, was chairman of a panel which 
discussed the shorter work week. 
Panel members were Paul Harting, 
Ellerbrock’s Fine Bakeries; Gus 
Shadwick, Vernon’s Cafeteria; Bill 
Siebold, Siebold’s Bakery, Granite 
City; George Eipper, Eipper’s Bak- 
ery, and Bill Wyskocil, Rapp’s Mar- 
kets. 

Plans were made for a discussion 
at a future meeting on “The Use of 
Prepared Mixes in Bakeries Today.” 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 
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Unitormity 


the priceless ie in flour 


yours always with . -; 


Flours 


ghnut t 


eme-Evans 


ANGELITE cake flout 


@ and dou 
| COOKIE KING—cook' 


acket sponge rout 


y} soft wheat ¢ 


GRAHAM KING 0] Ohy/ 


scosily atelel 
PASTRY KING low Vis ty 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





P/K’s original 257 and 50# 


Pillow Case Bags are 


on cation al 


Because of their value 
to the consumer 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, (NE. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 























Country-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 





WATLTRQGALSEY MILLING CO 


EASON, 
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Early Flour Milling 
in Canada 


ISTORICALLY, the flour milling 

industry of Canada began with 
the French. No sooner were the first 
white people settled on the coast of 
Nova Scotia than the problem of food 
and especially bread arose. The coun- 
try was then inhabited by Indians 
who knew nothing about bread. The 
first white settlers in Canada were 
French. These soon began to long for 
the foods with which they had been 
familiar at home. 

Sir Arthur Doughty, Dominion 
archivist, recorded later the impor- 
tant facts about this period. The first 
flour mill was established at Port 
Royal, Nova Scotia, by the DeMonts 
in the year 1604, Its equipment was 
brought from France. This was fol- 
lowed by a hand mill at Quebec. The 
first wheat was grown on the farm of 
Louis Hebert at Beauport, Quebec, 
in 1628. This was ground into flour at 
Quebec. Other mills followed, one of 
them being of stone and with the 
newest grinding equipment. Within a 
few years there were nine flour mills 
in New France, as that part of 
Canada was then named. Regulations 
regarding dues for milling followed 
the building of these and other eastern 
mills. The millers were allowed one 
fourteenth of the flour for their 
services. 

As time passed the settlers in New 
France erected more mills and were 
able to improve on the primitive 
structures and grinding apparatus of 
their earliest efforts, The King of 
France himself took a personal in- 
terest in the provision of flour for his 
subjects and laid down regulations 
which compelled every seigneur who 
held land suitable for farming to erect 
a flour mill on his estate and to see 
that this was operated for the benefit 
of his vassals, as the tenants were 
called. 


The Seigneury Mills 


By 1685 every estate owned by 
seigneurs in New France had a flour 
mill which had been established by 
royal decree, Any seigneur who failed 
to provide a mill for his tenants lost 
his right to do so and any tenant on 
such land was free to erect a mill for 
his own use and to collect seigneurial 
dues from neighbours who had flour 
ground for them. Fines were imposed 
on breach of the king’s regulations as 
to the use of flour mills. By that year 
the number of mills in New France 
was 41, 

During the same period much the 
same sort of history was being en- 
acted in the Scotch settlements in 
what are now the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Each little group 
would find need for a flour mill and 
some enterprising member would 
erect one. All such mills were of the 
same kind. A water wheel or wind- 
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mill, a pair of grinding stones, a sift- 
ing and a weighing device were the 
principal items of equipment. 

The first flour mill mentioned in 
Upper Canada was on the St. 
Lawrence River, somewhere in what 
is now eastern Ontario, and was run 
by a man named Collins but there is 
no further information. In 1786 the 
government of Upper Canada offered 
certain privileges, for a period of 15 
years, to persons who would estab- 
lish flour mills. In 1799 regulations 
were made that the king’s mill site 
should not be leased except on certain 
conditions. A comfortable house was 
to be built for the miller and the 
government had to furnish the stores. 
In 1792 an act was passed regulating 
tolls. Different rates prevailed but 
from that time no greater proportion 
than one twelfth could be taken for 
grinding and bolting. The penalty was 
10 pounds sterling. 

By 1826 there were 249 mills in 
Upper Canada and 324 in Lower 
Canada. The industry continued to 
grow and by 1861 there were 262 
mills in Upper Canada, of which 61 
had steam power; Lower Canada had 
450, of which 13 had steam power; 
New Brunswick had 279; Nova Scotia 
414 and Prince Edward Island 141. 
All mills up to the late seventies were 
grinding with buhr stones which were 
quarried in France. 

The mills that grind soft winter 
wheat in Ontario deserve a place of 
their own in this survey of milling as 
it has grown up in Canada. Soft win- 
ter and spring wheats were the only 
kinds available during the first 250 
years. of milling. Bread and pastry 
were both made from such flour and 
it was not until the hard spring 
wheats from Manitoba came into use 
that any distinction was made. A lot 
of difficult research work had to pre- 
cede the modern use of hard wheat 
flour for bread baking. In the mean- 
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time, mills in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces carried on for their home 
markets and export to the British 
West Indies, the British Isles and 
wherever markets could be found. 


First to Use Rolls 


E.W.B. Snider of Waterloo County, 
Ontario, and A. W. Ogilvie of Mon- 
treal were the first Canadian millers 
to import rolls from Budapest, Hun- 
gary. The western provinces were just 
coming into the milling business at 
that time and, therefore, had the ad- 
vantage of the roller process to be- 
gin with. 

It was with the development of 
wheat raising in the prairies that 
flour milling assumed its present pro- 
portions. The first shipment of wheat 
from western Canada was on Oct. 
26, 1876. It consisted of 857 bu. of 
Manitoba wheat. For this the Mani- 
toba farmer got 85¢ bu., the freight 
to Ontario was 35¢ bu. and the On- 
tario farmers, who used it for seed, 
paid $2.50 bu. 

The building of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, to bring British Colum- 
bia more closely into touch~ with 
eastern Canada, made settlement ac- 
tive on the great grain belt and made 
flour milling a great industry. With 
railway development there grew up a 
method of handling wheat that con- 
tributed greatly to the prosperity of 
widely scattered communities — the 
elevator system. 

The growing production of wheat 
in western Canada naturally led to 
the establishment of small fiour mills 
in rural communities. At first the de- 
velopment followed a course in which 
country mills, ministering to the 
needs of farmers and small local trad- 
ing communities were the pioneers. 
Gradually large commercial milling 
companies began to spring up and the 
great modern milling establishment 
came into being.—A. H. B. 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, “Young Bill 





so’s you could snort around about it afterwards. 


Fetchit was rarin’ an’ tearin’ 
around on account of profiteer- 
in’ because he’d been up to the 
city and got charged four bits 
for a couple of pieces of toast. 
‘Bill,’ says I, ‘what you paid 
for wasn’t jes’ toast, it was the 
rich carpets on the floors an’ 
the music playin’ while you et 
an’ the waiters with open faced 
suits an’ the fun you got hell 
raisin’ and Bolveshickin’ to the 
gang of orators up to Stone’s 
Store. That’s what you paid 
for, an’ you done it because, 
like a lot of other folks, you 
kinder enjoyed bein’ held up 
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The Gospel of Soil 
Conservation 


From Croplife 


HE recent proposal by President 

Eisenhower to allow farmers to 
make part of funds spent on soil 
conservation tax deductible brings to 
mind a seasoned county agent we 
once knew. As a rookie reporter we 
often followed him around his county 
hustlings, and more than once we 
heard him preach the gospel of soil 
conservation with a text about like 
this: 

“You don’t own the land you farm. 
No one owns land. You are, at best, 
only temporary residents on the land, 
and you should be good stewards of 
the soil. 


“You have no right to wear out 
the land, to drain it of its produc- 
tivity, then pass it on to someone 
eise. A deed does not give you that 
right. A deed gives you the respon- 
sibility of taking care of the land, 
because generation after genera- 
tion, yet unborn, will need that 
land for life itself. 


“If you have a son whom you want 
to follow in your footsteps when you 
retire, then you'll appreciate what I 
am trying to say. Will you be a good 
father by passing to your son land 
that is worn out? Will you be giving 
your son a fair chance? 

“The land is basic. It’s the end of 
the road for all other things we have 
in this country. It needs good stew- 
ardship.” 

That idea, of course, is not a new 
one. It also is not a bad one. It is defi- 
nitely in keeping with the philosophy 
often expressed by various segments 
of the agricultural chemical industry 
which urges growers to use wisely the 
chemical tools in their hands to pre- 
serve and conserve soil fertility. Noth- 
ing could be more basic to the con- 
tinuing prosperity of the nation. 


e®e se 
THE GREEDY ONE 
* 


Though Grandma was a famous cook 
Acclaimed by one and all 

I wonder how she managed it 
Whenever I recall 

The monstrous range she had 

stoke, 

The woodbox sized to match. 

I merely flick my oven switch 
When I bake up a batch 

Of cookies for the little folk 
(The kind they like to crunch) 

Or make some extra-fancy rolls 
To serve my friends for lunch. 

I’m thankful I don’t have to cope 
With kindling, draughts or lids 

And feed a greedy iron stove 
Before I feed my kids. 

—Eloise Wade Hackett 


to 
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THE POLICEMEN OF THE PLAINS 

OUNTRY elevator men of North Dakota got 
C little comfort from Ron Kennedy, executive 
vice president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
when he addressed them recently at Fargo, but 
they were given some sage advice about the neces- 
sity for preserving, in their own and the public 
interest, what remains of the competitive system 
of grain marketing. 

“I don’t have to tell you men,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, “anything about paper work and the fine 
print in the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
In my opinion you haven't seen anything yet. 
When you get into the details of your police 
work in connection with wheat acreage controls 
this year you will realize full well the meaning 
of the term ‘unsung hero.’ For of course there 
will be no additional pay for this extra work. 
Your elevators have sometimes been called the 
‘sentinels of the prairies.” Now you operators are 
about to become the ‘policemen of the plains’ 
as well. 

“You've got two major problems today. One 
is to attempt to persuade the American people 
to retain open competitive marketing of grain. The 
other is to get the very best deal you possibly 
can with your biggest and toughest customer, 
Uncle Sam. These are both terrific tasks to set 
out to accomplish, but they’re absolutely vital. 
The second you must do in order to survive at 
all. The first is necessary in order to have very 
much future opportunity for service and profit 
in the grain business.” 

Mr. Kennedy sketched graphically the building 
of a duplicating market system in the hands of 
employees of the federal government—the crea- 
tion of a government competitor that is close 
to being the grain dealer’s master. He recalled 
the almost forgotten fact that country elevators 
came into existence to serve in the merchandising 
of grain, and the part that was taken by them 
in moving grain on the long trail from producer 
to consumer, through a process of buying it and 
selling it—a whole series of purchases and sales. 
And now what happens? Grain moves into controi 
of federal government employees when it leaves 
the farm, and a great deal of it never again sees 
either a sale or a purchase until the government 
fills a consumer need with it somewhere at the 
other end of the pipeline. 

“I do not need to remind you,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that this has changed the character of 
the country elevator business. To the extent that 
you do not get to handle socalled ‘free wheat’ 
that is, grain not turned over to CCC—you have 
become a government servant. The government 
can use you as a warehouseman, but it doesn’t 
need you as a merchandiser. And as a warehous- 
ing customer, holding warehouse receipts you 
have issued, the government is without doubt 
the most exacting party you've ever had to deal 
with.” 

One of the horns of the country elevator man’s 
dilemma is the great pressure that is put upon 
him to provide more and more space, as a sort of 
patriotic and more or less charitable duty, in 
order to make a home for grain seeking to go 
under loan. He is promised such inducements as 
tax amortization and occupancy guarantees, but 
nothing that possibly can offset his loss of business 
in the present and prospect of profit in the future. 
Obviously his situation and his outlook are vastly 
different under a welfare-state regime of price 
supports and the production controls that in- 
evitably go along with them than would be the 


case if the nation were to return to a more 
competitive enconomy in grains. 
Open markets and prices fixed by law are 


incompatible, so Mr. Kennedy hopes the country 
elevator man’s problem—which is really the prob- 
lem of all of us—may be solved by some middle 
approach. He feels that society’s obligations to 
grain producers, which is a social consideration, 
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can be fulfilled in such a way that the govern- 
ment does not continue to take over the handling 
of grain from farm to consumer, which is an 
economic function. 





———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ON A DISTINGUISHED ROSTER 


HE flour milling industry has been fortunate 

in its choice of top leadership. Such leader- 
ship has been uniformly discovered and selected 
to head the industry’s major trade association, 
the Millers National Federation, and no exception 
to the rule can be noted in the nomination of 
Frank A. Yost to take command as the next in 
the long line of distinguished presidents. 

With the march of years the importance of this 
position of executive authority in the industry 
has steadily increased. It is a big job requiring 
a big man. It is an arduous job, demanding not 
only great talent but the assiduous exercise of 
it. Such talent must derive from administrative 
experience and the profound understanding of 
industry problems which can come only from 
successful participation in industry. 

Those who know Mr. Yost—and his acquaint- 
ance is wide—know his qualifications. Those who 
do not are invited to scan the impressive recital 
of facts relative to his business and civic back- 
ground which will be found in the news account 
of his nomination elsewhere in this issue. 
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The geographic frontier in American agricul- 
ture is gone. No longer can a young farmer “go 
west” and stake out his claim. But the scientific 
frontier of American agriculture is barely 
scratched. And the scientific frontier has no 
effective limit. It is limited only by the mind 
and the imagination of man.—Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
Head of the Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Purdue University. 
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CRACKPOTISM IN FULL FLOWER 
DITORS of The Northwestern Miller always 
have been violently allergic to food cranks. 

The pot of editorial vitriol has been kept full and 
in concentrated solution. Yet, just as one hopes 
for disarmament and no more wars, there has 
always been a yearning for the time when there 
might be no more crackpots plaguing the staff 
of life—in which case the pot might be allowed to 
dry up. 

Indeed, in recent years the flow of vitriol has 
diminished, for bread crackpotism has diminished 
—in virulence if not in volume. For evidence of 
the truth of this observation, turn to the editorial 
page of a quarter of a century ago for a sample 
of that period’s vitriol and virulence: 

“‘Criminals Are Made by the Food That They 
Eat as Children,’ screams a headline in the tabloid 
New York Graphic, with an accompanying picture 
of a loaf of white bread described as ‘This kind 
of bread, which food experts say is devitalized, 
may be the reason for the growth and development 
of criminal minds, scientists now assert.’ 

“Then comes Flossie Zunser, a lady writer, with 
a terrible story about whither are we drifting, of 
which the following opening paragraph is but a 
mild sample: 

“Last summer’s Olympics, which, as far as 
the “crack” American track team was concerned, 
was a flop, were a good proof of the menace of 
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white bread. The circumstances surrounding the 
training of the defeated American athletes were 
pointed out in the columns of this magazine at 
the time, and food experts obtained the reluctant 
admission from the trainers of the American team 
that the lack of brown bread in the diet was what 
accounted for the lack of stamina in the last split 
second near the finish tape when each human 
body was strained to its ultimate strength.’ 

“When the Olympic team went overseas, adds 
Flossie Zunser, there were those who protested 
absence of brown bread from their diet and some 
others who decried the consumption of five hun- 
dred and eighty steaks and a whole cargo of ice 
cream in one day. But now, says Flossie Zunser, 
the charges are all proved, and responsibility for 
the weakness of the Olympics and the trend toward 
crime among children are alike brought home to 
the loaf of white bread. 

“It is gratifying, in view of these horrors, to 
learn that our friend, H. T. Corson, the bane of 
food cranks, is seeking a better acquaintance with 
Flossie Zunser. He should, at the very least, find 
out whether she was or was not named after a 
Pullman car or a label off a bottle.” 


BREAD 18 THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


MOUSETRAP CREDO MODERNIZED 
“If a man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mousetrap 
than his neighbor, though he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.”—Authorship disputed. 








HE lines above quoted have for many years 

been the subject of a celebrated literary 
controversy, their authorship being attributed both 
to Dr. Ralph Waldo Emerson and to Elbert Hub- 
bard, with apparently credible evidence available 
in support of each contention. Dr. Emerson first 
expressed the doctrine in his Journal as early as 
1855, but his partisans claim that he used the 
precise language quoted on a later occasion in a 
college class lecture. A reliable compiler of quo- 
tations, however, credits the paragraph to Elbert 
Hubbard, citing Hubbard's own claims made in 
conversation and by letter. A more recent dispu- 
tant attributes an entirely different phrasing to 
Hubbard and says the wording usually quoted 
first appeared in the Chicago Tribune. He insists 
that, in the last analysis, the paragraph must be 
credited to the Tribune, which paraphrased Hub- 
bard, who, in turn, borrowed from or paraphrased 
Emerson. 

Upon this indeterminate battlefield there is 
now a divergent controversy, not over the author- 
ship of the immortal lines but over their authen- 
ticity. The credo is challenged by the philosophy 
and experience of modern merchandising. One 
complete parody runs this way: 

“While the sylvan mousetrap maker is waiting 
for customers and his energetic competitor is out 
on the main road, a third man will come along 
with a virulent poison which is death on mice, and 
there no longer will be any demand for mouse- 
traps.” 

Mass production, mass distribution and mass 
consumption undoubtedly have, in recent years 
been followed by mass destruction, and the wood- 
land mousetrap maker doubtless has suffered 
long since the deserved fate of having to yield 
his trade to hydrocyanic acid gas, the path to 
which, if there be one, is a path which it were 
well for the wise to avoid. 

Ancient quotations lose their applications to 
modern life. Even “early to bed and early to rise” 
long since has been supplemented by “and you 
never will meet any prominent people,” or, if 
quoted at all, denies the aphorism of the mouse- 
trap maker in a still newer version: “Early to 
bed and early to rise, work like hell and ad- 
vertise.” 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Infestation 


The determination and extermina- 
tion of destructive insects, whether 
they be found on the farms, in the 
elevators or in ships ready to move 
overseas, is a little publicized activity 
of a number of Canadian government 
agencies. The campaign goes on un- 
ceasingly because the delivery to 
an overseas buyer of but one parcel 
of damaged grain is material for 
those who seek to write down the 
Canadian reputation for top quality. 


On occasion, reports of insect infes- 
tation have been exaggerated and 
A. F. Dollery, chief inspector of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, has 
pointed out that unproven reports 
can hurt Canada because they circu- 
late overseas and prove detrimental 
to Canada’s export trade. 


Mr. Dollery was referring specifi- 
cally to alarmist reports recently cir- 
culating on the prairies in connection 
with infestation by the rusty grain 
beetle. That the damage is serious 
is not denied by those in close touch 
with the situation. One observer be- 
lieves that the pest may be instru- 
mental in stopping the delivery of 
millions of bushels of grain from the 
farms to the country elevators 
when the season opens next spring. 
However, the danger to farm stocks 
is minimized by officials who explain 
that the bins used are _ shallow 
enough to allow preventive measures 
to be taken. The main danger lies, 
they add, in the country annexes 
where stocks lie from 12 to 15 feet 
deep. Fumigants are unable to pene- 
trate deep enough to be effective. 

Even when grain is put out of 
condition by the beetle a salvage sale 
is possible but the efforts of the 
officials are directed towards saving 
the grain. 

The beetle made its first appear- 
ance on the prairies in 1945 and since 
then damage has increased. Modern 
chemicals are being used to reduce 
the incidence of destruction and the 
damage, it is expected, will be kept 
within reasonable limits when regard 
is paid to the heavy stocks that have 
to be stored, following three bumper 
harvests. 


Ship Inspection 


The inspection of ships is carried 
out by the Plant Products Division 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
officials report that in the St. Law- 
rence season ended Dec. 20, 1953 
they examined 917 ships. 

Of these 89 required fumigation, 
65 were sprayed and 10 were both 
fumigated and sprayed. The value of 
cereals and cereal products carried 
by the ships amounted to over $350 
million consigned to 35 different 
countries. 


Questions on Flour 


W. G. Dinsdale, member of parlia- 
ment for a prairie riding has been 
asking some questions about flour. 
Speaking in the House of Commons 
he wanted to know what substances 
were added to flour as improvers by 
the milling companies, and what 
quantity of these improvers was used 
for domestic consumption. 

In his reply, F. G. Robertson, an 
official of the Department of Health 
and Welfare, referred Mr. Dinsdale 
to the Food and Drugs Act wherein 
is listed the bleaching and maturing 
agents the millers are allowed to use. 


On the subject of quantity he said 
there was no way of arriving at the 
amount but it was reasonable to as- 
sume that the total amount of the 
ingredients was small in relation to 
the amount of flour produced. Gener- 
ally millers did not use more than 
one bleaching agent and one matur- 
ing agent in any flour and frequently 
one compound performed both func- 
tions. 

Mr. Dinsdale was curious about 
the use of bone meal in Canadian 
flour and about the protein content 
required for the different grades. 

Mr. Robertson said that, as far as 
his department knew, no Canadian 
miller incorporated edible bone meal 
or calcium carbonate in the flour 
supplied to the domestic market, ex- 
cept for deliveries to Newfoundland 
where edible bone meal was a com- 
pulsory ingredient to correct a local 
dietary deficiency. He explained that 
any miller who wished to add these 
ingredients to his flour could do so 
for their use was permissible under 
the act. 


Growing Interest 


The interest of American firms in 
the Canadian market is growing. The 
International Milling Co. of Minne- 
apolis has been long established 
through its Robin Hood Division 
while Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is repre- 
sented by Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. 
General Mills, Inc. is now in process 
of opening up its business in Toronto. 

This trend may well be followed 
by others engaged in the supply of 
ancillary lines. The Day Co. of Min- 
neapolis already has an affiliate in 
the Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
with headquarters at Fort William, 
and the activities of the latter firm 
are now to be extended to Toronto 
where a new plant, covering an area 
of 10,000 sq. ft. will start manufac- 
turing dust control systems in March. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


FARM INCOME DIPS 
WINNIPEG—The cash income of 
Canadian farmers from the sale of 
farm products and from grain adjust- 
ment payments on previous years’ 
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crops in 1953 reached an estimated 
$2,674,679,000 according to prelimi- 
nary estfmates released by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. This was 
4% below the 1952 total and 5% be- 
low the all-time high of $2,811,949,- 
000 reached in 1951. Supplementary 
payments that were made under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act amount- 
ed to only $1,600,000 as compared 
with $5,100,000 in 1952 and $10,400,- 
000 in 1951. Income from the sale of 
grains in 1953 was slightly below the 
1952 level. 
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U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters worked only 3,880,000 bu. 
wheat and flour to overseas buyers for 
the week ended Feb. 11. Flour ac- 
counted for 880,000 bu. of which 
slightly more than half was for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. 

Class 2 wheat sales were barely 
over 950,000 bu. and, apart from a 
small parcel for Jamaica, all was 
worked to the U.K. IWA wheat sales 
totaled 2,049,000 bu. with the Nether- 
lands taking 759,000 bu.; Switzerland, 
377,000; South Africa, 370,000; Ja- 
pan, 350,000; Norway, 138,000 bu., 
while the remainder was for Belgium. 














Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Market 


A British observer reports that he 
would not be surprised to see the 
home millers drop the price of their 
flour “good and plenty” in the near 
future, in order to get back the trade 
which they have lost to the importers 
of Canadian brands. Millfeed, he adds, 
is creeping back to a better price and 
this will encourage the millers to dip 
their quotations. 

There is no other apparent reason, 
except Canadian competition, moti- 
vating the drastic price cuts imposed 
by the British millers in recent weeks. 
Millfeed prices have been low and 
there has been no equivalent down- 
ward trend in the wheat market. 

Lower prices do not necessarily 
stimulate sales in present circum- 
stances. The demand during the past 
two weeks has been better due to 
the very cold weather experienced in 
the U.K., with temperatures the low- 
est recorded for years. This situation 
too, has stimulated the demand for 
millfeed and has helped bolster the 
price. But as far as consumer demand 
is concerned a period of colder weath- 
er no longer results in the stimula- 
tion of the demand for flour. In for- 
mer days bread formed a greater pro- 
portion of the diet but with high 
wages and the presence of other va- 
rieties of food on the market, the 
trend is away from bread as a filler 
food. 

Prices quoted by the home millers 
during the first week of February for 
72% extraction flour were 104/6 280- 
Ib. sack, equivalent to $14.63 at an ex- 
change rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling and $13.93 for national 80% 
extraction flour. 

Quotations for millfeed remain 
steady at $56@58.80 long ton for bran 
and $64.40@67.20 for middlings. Re- 
ports indicate, however, that better 
prices have been offered for spot de- 
livery due to smaller supplies result- 


ing from the reduced production of 
flour. 

The Australian millers are reported 
to have made offers of 72% extrac- 
tion flour at 89/9 sack c.if. equiva- 
lent to $12.56 and 80% extraction at 
86/10% or $12.16. 

The millers are still taking up sup- 
plies of unrestored flour from the 
Ministry of Food security stocks for 
admixture with their own production 
at a price of 84/- sack equal to $11.76. 
The volume of sales has not been re- 
vealed by the government but the de- 
mand has not been as great as the 
officials would like. 


Importers’ Share 


Trade returns published by the 
U.K. government in respect of the 12 
months ended Dec. 31, 1953, show 
that Canada provided 74.4% of the 
flour imported into the country. For 
most of the period under review pur- 
chases were made on Ministry of 
Food account but in the four months 
period of decontrol at the end of the 
year the Canadian mills still supplied 
70% of British requirements made 
up of both spring wheat and winter 
wheat flour. Shipments of winter 
wheat flour were heavier than nor- 
mal and this served to bolster the 
Canadian share in the business at the 
expense of the Australian shippers. 

The Australian millers supplied 
22.6% of the balance received during 
the whole of 1953 but in the last 
three months their shipments slipped 
to very low levels. 

One trade journal, the London Corn 
Circular, has made reference to what 
it describes as the remarkable come- 
back into the U.K. market staged by 
the flour importers, the effect of 
which has been to capture, or re- 
trieve, from the home milling indus- 
try, by which is implied mainly the 
port millers, some part of the trade 
in flour which was formerly carried 
on by them aided by the factors as 
distributors. 


Enrichment 


South Africa is to continue its 
policy of enriching foods with pro- 
teins. The movement was started by 
Karl Bremer, when he was minister 
of health, and he was responsible for 
placing Bremer bread on the market. 
His efforts resulted in the enrichment 
of bread and corn products as part 
of the effort to improve the health of 
the native population. 

A research institution with four 
scientists and a fund of $60,000, has 
been formed by the Council for Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research in as- 
sociation with the Department of Nu- 
trition. The aim is to provide for the 
enrichment of all foods. 

Corn provides the staple diet for 
the natives but large supplies of 
wheat are required for the white pop- 
ulation. The home crop in recent 
years has not been sufficient to meet 
the consumption demand and sup- 
plies have been imported. More im- 
ports are likely in 1954, 

An official estimate of the crop 
has upped the expected yield by 670,- 
000 bu. to 19.3 million bushels but 
this will still be under that of 19.7 
million bushels gathered from last 
year’s harvest. 


Europe Ups Yields 


Italian officials have increased the 
last crop estimate of 321.6 million 
bushels of wheat to 324 million bush- 
els. This is considerably larger than 
the last year’s final yield of 288.8 
million bushels. The increase is ac- 
counted for by the greater use of 
plants suited to soil environment con- 
cerning which Italian agriculturalists 
have made a special study in recent 
years. Sicily, Sardinia and southern 
Italy are making the greatest contri- 
butions to the increased offtake. 

There is promise of a big harvest 
for France in 1954. The French have 
been increasing their interest in the 
export market in recent years and 
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they have already made a successful 
excursion into the recently opened 
British trade. They have also made 
good sales to Germany, the latest re- 
ported involving 50,000 metric tons 
sold to western Germany at $70 ton 
f.o.b. 


The mild weather experienced for 
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OILCAKE OILCAKE progress to be made in sowing plans. 
MEAL MEAL The sown area is 13% greater than 
that laid down at the same time last 
TORONTO ELEVATORS year and it tops the 1948-52 average 
LIMITED by 7%. 
TORONTO CANADA 


Wheat showed the greatest in- 
crease, the acreage now being as- 
sessed at 10.6 million acres of which 
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Winnipeg, Man., Canada now exceed the total for both winter 
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past five years. While spring sowings, 
as a result, will be lower than normal, 
the total area laid down to wheat in 
1954 will be well above that of pre- 
vious years. 
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POULTRY FEEDS OUTPUT 
IN CANADA INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—The November, 1953, 
total of prepared stock and poultry 
feeds production rose to 161,999 tons 
from 151,152 tons the same month 
a year ago but the cumulative output 
for the first 11 months of 1953 de- 
clined to 1,794,611 tons from 1,935,- 
001, according to a current release of 
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Finest Quality 


CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total output of poultry feeds for 
the 11 months declined to 744,922 
tons from 754,638; swine feeds to 
294,041 from 402,624; chopped, ground 
and crushed grain feeds to 195,996 
from 244,230; calf meals to 24,706 
from 25,944; dairy and cattle concen- 2 
trates to 42,649 from 44,222 and swine ee 
concentrates to 62,547 from 82,807. ‘ 
Dairy and cattle feeds, however, in- 
creased to 239,659 tons from 210,724 
with other increases in poultry con- 
centrates and dog and cat foods. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers end sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

Texas: .Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull, sales amounting to 
only 15 to 20% of capacity, confined 
to small lots for early shipment. Run- 
ning time continued at an average of 
about four days. With the present 
backlog this rate of operations might 
last 30 days. Prices were a shade 
higher on family, 10¢ up on bakers, 
but 10¢ lower on clears. Quotations, 
Feb. 12: Extra high patent $7.204 
7.50, high patent $6.90@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $6.35@6.45; 
first clears, unenriched, $4.70@$4.80, 
delivered Texas common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business dipped to 
lower levels in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 12. A 
combination of a fairly stable market 


and a tendency to use inventories 
rather than book ahead held sales 
back 


A brief spurt of family flour busi- 
and a slight upturn in spring 
wheat business, kept the week from 


ness, 


being an almost complete failure. 
The holiday on the final day of the 
week, with mills and sales offices 


closed, helped the sales graph stay on 
the decline. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 45% of capacity. 
Soft wheat flour sales were ex- 
tremely slow, with most sales at 
around the 3,000-sack level. Most of 


the flour sold was cracker-cookie 
type. 
Quotations Feb. 12: Spring top 


patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.40@ 
6.55, first clear $5.90@6.20, hard 
winter short $6.3076.40, 95% patent 


$6.204 6.25, clear $5.24, family $8.05, 


soft winter short $7.32, standard 
$6.62, clear $5.66. 
St. Louis: Local mills report de- 


mand for flour the past week on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with prices av- 
eraging about 15¢ higher. Interest in 
clears and low grades was practically 
nil. Quotations Feb. 12: Family top 
patent $6.45, top hard $7.70, ordinary 
$6.60; (in 100-lb. paper sacks) bakers 
cake $6.20, pastry $5.35, soft straights 
$5.50, clears $5.15, hard winter short 
patent $6.45, standard $6.30, clears 
$5.55; spring wheat short patent 
$6.85, standard $6.75, clears $6.60. 


East 


Boston: Price movements in the lo- 
cal flour market were irregular last 
week. Springs dipped 5@6¢ in easy 
during the week while hard 
winters moved in the opposite direc- 
tion with advances of 5¢. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 10¢ lower 
with the family type experiencing the 
maximum weakness. 

Trading interest during the week, 
an abbreviated one due to the ob- 
servance of Lincoln’s birthday, drift- 
ed into the pattern of standing by un- 
til replacements are absolutely nec- 
essary. Most operators reported that 
it was difficult to arrange any for- 
ward business beyond two weeks to 
30 days 

Practically throughout the trade 
it was the general expectation that 
business will be on the slow side, 


stages 


particularly at the consumer level, 
until the income tax period both on 
the national and state level passed 
In recent years this has been the 
reported experience of practically al! 
segments of the food industry. 

Quotations Feb. 13: Spring shor 
patents $7.01@7.11, standards $6 91@ 
7.01, high gluten $7.56@7.66, first 
clears $6.62@6.97; hard winter shor‘ 
patents $6.83@6.96, standards $6.63@ 
6.76; Pacific Coast soft wheat flour 
$6.720@6.87, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.52@5.77, high ratio $6.37 
@782; family $8.27. 

Buffalo: There was not too much 
activity in flour sales in Buffalo this 
week. Buyers are still holding off the 
market in anticipation of the tradi- 
tional February drop, which so far 
has failed to materialize. 

There has been a_ succession of 
small price increases recently which 
have brought the market up to a 
point where buyers are reluctant to 
make long-term commitments. How- 
ever, millers feel that the present 


price structure is a “good buy” con- 
sidering the fact that there is a likeli- 
hood of higher prices this spring and 
that flour costs to the millers will in- 
crease when grass feeding of cattle 
lowers the demand for millfeed. 

It is estimated that 75% of the 
bakery trade is covered with less 
than 30-day supplies. In a few in- 
stances some have 60-day needs 
booked. 

The market here is very thin, and 
a wave of buying by bakeries could 
send prices even higher. It is said 
that bakers will have to come into 
the market if only for spot needs. 

Flour output here dropped from a 
week ago and a year ago. One big 
mill operated on a seven-day week 
basis but the others varied from five 
to 6%4 days, with the accent on the 
five or slightly over week. 

Quotations Feb. 12: Spring family 
$8.25; Spring high gluten $7.52@7.67, 
spring short $697@7.12, spring 
standard $6.92@7.02, spring first 
clear $6.660 6.82; Hard winter short 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 
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Exporting countries--cumulative sales 











Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australial Canadat Total 
Austria 9,186 o° oe = obleas oe vee * 
Belgium 23,883 2 R85 id 939 8.449 9,388 
Bolivia .. : 4,042 310 310 695 1,005 
razil 13,228 
Ceylon 10,288 ‘ 6,793 763 7,556 
Costa Rica 1,256 s 33 i7% 12 05 $1 
Cuba ° 7,422 134 566 1,788 4 1,003 $357 
Denmark 1,837 
loom. Republic 955 15 18 221 139 158 $97 
Ecuador . 78 82 160 859 1,219 
Egypt ...-. ; 1,888 1,888 1,888 
El Salvador j 59 303 362 14 Ti) 
Germany 55,116 9,512 9.512 1,780 6,657 17,949 
Greece 12,860 747 747 747 
Guatemala 1,28¢ 11 88 494 582 118 700 
Haiti. 1,837 11 616 §16 350 066 
Honduras 551 32 145 191 136 2 tas 
Ieeland 104 18 5 66 73 111 184 
India ee ++ 36,744 345 445 
Indonesia 6,246 19 ; 146 fy 2,406 
Ireland “oe 10,105 653 1,561 2,204 
Israel 8,267 2,594 2,504 
Italy 31 
Japan ; i4 166 24,458 15% Ole 74 
Jordan 939 
Korea . 1,470 
Lebanon 2.756 21 21 2) 
Liberia 73 1 8 8 18 ‘ 
Mexico 14,698 1548 1,865 1,865 1,56 
Netherlands 24,50 177 4,931 ,. 27 7,204 1,136 11 0 
New Zealand 5,879 . 2,699 
Nicaragua 8 20% 03 112 
Norway 8,451 1 1,210 1,231 441 240 
Panama ; 4 251 1 a0 
Peru 7,349 1 158 214 572 110 
Philippines ..«« 8,67 116 1,644 1,644 1 1 
Portugal 7,349 i 1,643 639 28 49 719 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 } a1 1,275 1,306 
Spain** 9,186 7 9,402 9.40 
Sweden ...... 919 ais , 
Switzerland 7,900 6,124 6,124 
South Africa 4,228 053 053 7,600 7,6 
Vatican State*t* 551 651 51 yl 
Venezuela ° 6 246 3 26 1,4 1.471 1,830 +301 
Yugoslavia 1,674 
Total 421,158 3,816 &,874 16,043 74,917 14,866 54,3 146,149 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 48,000 163 421,156 
balance . $4,641 33,134 106,865 75,007 
*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Feb. 3-9, 1954. tSales confirmed by COC 


through Feb. 9, 1954. {Sales recorded by 


Wheat Council through Feb 


1954. **(juota filled 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of Feb. 5, 1954 (1,060 bushels) 


Importing Quota for -~——Exporting countries—total sales-—— 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Halance*® 
BELGIUM 
belgian Congo 1,10 if 579 634 49 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands 104 6s 197 265 139 
Surinam 55 50 141 191 64 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) .... 555 494 494 61 
Cape Verde Islands . 44 4 18 22 22 
Macau ...+.- ; ‘s 184 20 20 i164 
Mozambique (PEA) 471 $23 253 576 9 
Portuguese Guinea . 17 — 12 i2 5 
Portuguese India i59 112 s1 193 “6 
St. Thome & Principe 4% died 12 ’ 12 34 
Re ac hewenceeetco oe 26 ‘ 15 16 il 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


**Less than 1,000 bu 


country. 


$6.72@6.89, hard winter standard 
$6.79, hard winter first clear $5.78@ 
6.42; soft winter short patent $6 20@ 
7.86, soft winter standard $6.10@7.16, 
soft winter straight $5.81, soft winter 
first clear $4.81@4.95, 

New York: Substantial bookings of 
family flour early in the week pre- 
ceded the 10¢ advance on advertised 
brands. Contracts averaged 45 days’ 
needs and in some instances 90, ex 
ceeding expectations. On spring bak- 
ery flours, only light to fair coverage 
by rank and file buyers coincided with 
protection against a 3¢ advance, with 
bookings for 30 days or less, and ex- 
cept for occasional round lot sales 
for 120-day shipment to medium-sized 
bakers, backlogs were light. 

No improvement in the position of 
clears has developed and fancy grades 
have found ready outlets in view of 
their scarcity and in spite of practi- 
cally paralleling standard patents’ 
prices, 

Nearby requirements of southwest- 
westerns have been filled by recent 
purchases, and the large trade which 
is the heaviest user of this grade, 
continues to operate on price-date of 
shipment basis in many instances. Ad- 
vances in cake flours have held this 
business to a minimum. 

Slower business among wholesale 
and retail bakers has reduced ship- 
ping directions on bakery flours, but 
family grades have moved in better 
volumes, 

Quotations Feb. 12: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.54@7.64 
standard patents $6.89@6.99, clears 
$6.65@ 6.95; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.8006.94, standard patents 
$6.600 6.74; high ratio soft winters 
$6.35 7 7.80, straights $5.50@5.80. 


Philadelphia: Some of the confi- 
dence which has prevailed among 
bakers and jobbers here for quite a 
while over prospects of a sharp down- 
ward revision in quotations was shak 


en a bit last week when wheat fu- 
tures moved upward to the point 
where deferred months established 


new highs for the season, something 
which had a reflection in the price 
structure of the local market in that 
5¢ sack increases over the previous 
week were posted in virtually all 
types of the commodity. 

The doubts raised by the develop- 
ment failed to generate any real pur- 
chasing activity, as might have been 
expected to originate among those 
whose stocks do not afford the cov- 
erage they would like at this time of 
year. There was a flurry of orders, 
however, in spring family flour when 
advance news of the impending up- 
turn reached the trade, and it was 
reported that some even contracted 
for sufficient amounts to cover their 
requirements for as long as 90 days. 

Backlogs in other types of flour are 
said to range up to 30 days at most, 
with the majority of bakers having 
supplies suffcient for a shorter period 
than that. Observers see this as an 
indication that the buying potential 
remains large and expect that more 
and more operators will be going on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with chains pur- 
suing a price-date-of-shipment policy. 
It is felt that a sharp downturn would 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations tn barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louls Buffalo 
Spring family ...ccecccccvvesacee §..-@Hieoe 8 @7.76 $...@... &...@. $ @8.25 
Spring high gluten .......60ee06- -++@... 6.86@6.92 oor ace @. 7.562@7.67 
Spring short ..... soe ceehenesuns o++@... 6.36@6.42 — @6.85 697@7.12 
Spring standard .......++e+6- - 640@6.55 6.26@6.32 es ee @6.75 6.92@7.02 
Gpring etrmignt§ ...cecvcsvcccpens soa a0. a -+-@ @6.60 @. 
Spring first clear ........566. 56.90@6.20 6.775 .-°6.25 Tr Ate @. 6.66 @6.82 
Hard winter family ~--@S.05 oe MH cee 6.60@7.80 6,45@7.70 one @ 
Hard winter short ...+.+++. 6.30 @6.40 cee BD... 6.06@6.13 @6.45 6.72@6.89 
Hard winter standard ooe@ aos o+>@... 6$.96@6.03 6.30 6.79 
Hard winter first clear .......... -+-@6.24 o++@... 430@5.00 @6.65 65.78@6.42 
Soft winter short patent ........ »»-@17.32 ve PTT pec i“ 6.20@ 7.86 
Soft winter standard ........... . +» @6,.62 ee eee cove “ 6.10@7.16 
Soft winter straight ......-6-«-+- gee ee> ocoG oa- -+-@ @5.50 @5.81 
Soft winter first clear .......+-+- .@5.66 20 bes .@ @5.156 4,81@4.95 
Rye flows, WIS .cscssnceenecsos -@. 4.30@4.31 so@ @W4.98 4.98@5.20 
Rye Gaur, GOCR- scsddervecioconead ~++-@... 3.66@3.66 cai @4.23 4.23@4.45 
Semolina blend, bulk ........+0+. 8.44@8.49 7.85607.95 —. @%.55 i“ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 

Spring family .... $...@8.36 §...@... $...@8.27 $7.85@8.25 § “a 
Spring high gluten ......ceeeees 71.64@7.64 7.60@7.70 7.56@7.66 7.54@7.64 7.20@7.45 
Spring short ed dataseen nadee beet » 7.00@7.10 7.01@7.11 6.99@7.09 6.75@6.95 
Spring standard .occicorcvecesis 6.89@6.99 6.95@7.05 6.91@7.01 6846.99 6.606.855 
Spring Mret GleOe 1. cccccciveessd 6.656.956 6.75@6.85 6.6206.97 6.60@6.96 6.35@6.55 
Hard winter short .....-5scceeee 6.80@6.94 6.75@6.85 6.83@6.96 6.6906.89 6.25@6.45 
Hard winter standard ........+++ 6.60@6.74 6.6506,75 6.6306.76 6.52@6.69 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter firet clear .....++.. oer see ane core Seek wos “ 5.00@E 
Soft winter short patent ........ és eee -@ .2% = @ 5.40@5.7 
Hoft winter straight ..........+. 5.50@5.80 oo @ .-. 6.52@5.77 m. 5.05 @5.30 
Soft winter first clear .......+.. ove ace ae Sere oo’ vt 4.35@4.70 
Rye Mlour, WRHG ssccccccvvesees 5.05@5.15 6.10@5.20 oo @... 4.95@5.01 @ 
Rye Nour, GOGH sccsvodersdcovsdess 060 oo. —— Zee +++ @ 4.10014.26 a“ 
Semolina blend, bulk ......... 2 ee Le , See “a 8.67@8.81 it 

Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... ebcoees $...@7.90 Spring top patent ...$12.00@12.30 $11.50@12.20 
Hluestem contecetaserete -»  @6.90 WOMANS oot ervsonsves 9.30@10.00 10.15@10.60 
Bakery grades ......... ++. @7,03 Winter exportst -@ 4.25 7) 
Pasty <o60sevetendsaeedenes ~».- @6.31 

*100-1b. papers, 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat 


flour 
in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
ecarload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b 





based on 
at indicated points, 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Hran i eee . $52.50063.00 §....@49.50 $55.560@55.75 $ @ 61.00 $ 61.00 
Standard midds 52.50@563,00 - ++. @50.00 $55.75 056.00 @61.00 7 60.00 
Flour midds ++ @66.00 -@651.00 69.00@59.75 a a 
Red dor -. @57.00 - 52.50 59.00 @59.75 @ 64.00 a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
POR ccesee set eunes $46.60@47.00 $50.00@50,.50 $54.00@55.00 55.00@56.00 Cos 
Shorts ceee $8,26049.00 62.00@ 562.60 65.604 56.50 57.00 @58.00 @ . 
Mill run wert wcry yr. mer @ wuss -.@ 51.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$56.00@58.00 
46.00 @51.00 


$59.00@61.00 


oveneeectéent $556.00@58.00 
: 419.00@562,00 


45,.00@560,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 6, and the corresponding date of a year ago 














r—Wheat— -—Corn—~ -—Oats—— -——Rye—~ -~ Barley 
1954 1963 1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Baltimore 4,176 2,706 1,550 1,014 104 14 
MOOtOE  -. sce cesresecer 100 ae oe 379 ie 441 
MButfale .cscsvcvvvecs 13,928 14,683 3,244 4,059 4,533 1,400 663 142 397 780 
Afloat 2,152 2,691 1135 208 ‘ 130 
Chicago 11,649 10,986 4,671 8,444 2,660 8,142 7,395 1,063 733 336 
AROGE ccivcrdieves 1,002 1,692 iy sa O14 . 1,359 
Duluth 36,736 381,268 2,966 6,583 720 1,377 627 79 1,026 1,227 
Enid 39,786 29,146 26 ; 
rt. Worth 16529 14,691 232 613 329 183 7 1 i s 
Galveston 2,349 1,557 a 3 : 
Hutchinson oor . 23,149 18,039 oe 2 
Indianapolis Ps eee 2,97 1,829 1,263 1,817 270 il 22 29 
Kansas City . . -+» 86,724 28,028 2,482 3,888 113 SS 129 161 26 ’ 
Milwaukee rere 2,640 880 123 261 255 1,287 1 2.428 2,256 
Minneapolis .......++. 26,421 15,238 6,048 6,963 3,010 3,687 387 913 2,822 3,275 
New Orleans ren e 713 42 51 612 209 8 
New York 1,193 1,050 5 613 1 1 1 14 
Afloat sesteh.- ane S34 - ss wd : ‘ 
Omaha seoee 27,366 11,673 4,608 6,322 254 668 6 29 51 33 
Peoria née ate S14 265 146 261 ee 2 , 104 
Philadeiphia evans 1,413 1,473 298 539 26 9 158 
Meen City «sss csoeaer 1,159 408 801 1,332 90 314 4 11 8 
Bt. Joseph 6,406 4,947 1,261 913 262 740 39 65 
Bt. Louls 3,203 1,937 1,876 2,247 771 989 9 8 55 40 
Wichita 17,988 16,371 2 as 3 " 1 
Totals 284,420 211,483 33,126 45,159 14,420 18,997 10,508 7,459 7,967 8,71 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 

















WHEAT FLAXSES£D 
Minneapolis - -Chicag , -—Kansas City— Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar, May July Mar May 
Feb. & 228% 222% 213% 214 209% 219% 210% 384 379% 
Feb, 9 ~ 2830 223 214% #$215% 210% 322 211% 380 378 
Feb. 10 220% 222 214% 215% 210% i212 d 221% 211% 381% #=+=9378 
Feb, 11 230% 223% 216% 216% 212% 216 227 222% 212% 378% 377 
Feb. 12 ; aa ~-HOLIDAY— - 
-CORNS - RYE ,r —OATS——————- 
Chicago Sunage peg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. ay May July May July Mar. May May July 
Feb, 8 153% 164% 123% 125% 108% 107% 1264 rex 79 77% 72% 
Feb. 9% 163% 154% 123% 125% 108% 107% 126% 784 77% 72% 
Feb. 10 163% 154% 123 125 109% 107% 126% ws 78% 717% 73 
Feb. 11 153% 164% 122% 124% 108% 107% 125% cess 78% 77% 73% 
Feb. 12 _ HOLIDAY—-—-—_——__——- 


be required to touch off heavy pur- 
chasing, with anything less provoking 
only a moderate response. Meanwhile, 
retail sales of baked goods are just 
about holding their own, with some 
operators reporting gains and others 
experiencing a lesser call. 

Quotations Feb. 13: Spring high 
gluten $7.60@7.70, short patent $7@ 
7.10, standard $6.95@7.05, first clear 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.7506.85, standard $6.65@6.75; 
soft winter western $5.50@5.75, near- 
by $5.10@5.30. 


Pittsburgh: Hard southwestern 
Kansas patents advanced 7@8¢ Feb. 
9, and buyers were protected at old 
prices until Feb. 10 and this caused 
a moderate amount of buying. 
Springs also advanced 3¢, with buyers 
also protected. Buying was moderate 
with not as much flour sold as antici- 
pated. 

Spring patents had larger sales 
than hard Kansas. Commitments 
were largely for 30 to 60 days, with a 
few extending to 120 days. Soft wheat 
patents had small sales with no price 
advances shown. Buyers not taking 
advantage of buying flour with this 
protection preferred to take chances 
that flour prices might go down later. 

Family flour in advertised brands 
advanced in price 10¢ and had moder- 
ate sales under price protection. Mill 
representatives state directions were 
slower the past week, but this was 
a normal reaction considering the ac- 
tivity of the past several weeks in 
directions. 

Quotations Feb. 13: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.52@6.69, 
medium patent $6.59@6.79, short pat- 
ent $6 6906.89; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.84@6.99, medium patent, $6.89 
@$7.04, short patent $699@709; 
clears $6.60@6.96, high gluten $7.54 
@7.64, family patents, advertised 
brands $7.85@8.25; other brands 
$6.77@7.59; pastry and cake flours 


$5.74 @6.40. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
very irregular and quiet during the 
past week particularly with the job- 
bers and bakery trade. Family flour 
business was somewhat better, with a 
good amount of business being 
worked before the advance in prices. 

An increasing number of bakers 
are buying on a p.d.s. basis, further 
indicating their resistance to advanc- 
ing prices, especially on hard winters. 
Northern springs were slightly easier 
and lower. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater percentage of the moderate 
demand, with occasional purchases 
to cover requirements through March. 
Northern springs were slightly more 
active, with buyers showing more 
willingness to book ahead on the 
price recessions. Some moderate 
amounts were worked for 120-day 
shipping periods. 

The advance in soft winters in no 
way encouraged purchases by the 
cracker and cookie bakers since this 
trade has been well covered since 
late December and early January. 
Cake flour sales were quiet, with only 
small amounts being worked. Ship- 
ping directions were about as ex- 
pected, but could only be considered 
as fairly good. Stocks on hand 
showed little change and are not 
considered heavy. 

Export flour sales were slightly 
better to the Latin American coun- 
tries, but European sales were ex- 
ceedingly quiet. 

Quotations, carlots, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.25@6.45, standard 
$6.10@6.25, first clear $5@$5.35; 


spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.75@6.95, standard $6.60 @6.85, first 
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clear $6.35@6.55, high gluten $7.20@ 
7.45; soft wheat short patent $5.40@ 
5.70, straight $5.05@5.30, first clear 
$4.35@4.70, high ratio cake $5.70@ 
6.10; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.30, 
pastry $6.45@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, although production held up 
fairly well. There was no new export 
business reported, although small lots 
of Army commitments were being de- 
livered from time to time for ship- 
ment to Korea and Japan. Prices 
were unchanged from a week ago. 

Portland: Flour bookings do not 
pick up in any substantial quantities 
with Pacific Northwest flour mills, 
either in export or domestic lines. 
Buying still is on a restricted basis, 
although some mills report a fair 
business going on. Other mills report 
buying very spotty, with buyers on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Export book- 
ings are small, with small sales to 
the Philippine Islands providing the 
bulk of the business. Mill operations 
are steady at a greatly curtained pro- 
duction for this time of the year. 

Quotations Feb. 13: High gluten 
$7.40, all Montana $6.92, fancy wheat 
clears $7.09, bluestem bakers $6.98, 
cake $7.33, pastry $6.43, whole wheat 
100% $6.54, graham $6.30, cracked 


wheat $6.10. 
Canada 


Vancouver: The general export 
flour picture as far as this port is 
concerned was again quiet last week. 
Exporters are still confined in their 
sales to the Philippines, with other 
Far Eastern areas exhibiting little in- 
terest in Canadian offerings. 

Australian mills are continuing to 
go after business through Indonesia 
and other points in the Far East, hav- 
ing reduced their offerings substan- 
tially, and so far Canadian mills have 
been unable to compete. No further 
word has been received about Japa- 
nese flour offerings in Hong Kong and 
other sterling areas in the Orient. 
Earlier reports indicated that the 
Nippon mills were not having the 
success they anticipated. However, 
Japan continues to buy Canadian 
milling grades of wheat and during 
the past week took seven cargoes for 
February-March loading here. 

In the domestic field prices are un- 
changed with demand reported fair. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds; first patents $12.60 in 98’s 
cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in 
paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills reported 
increased export flour sales for the 
week ended Feb. 11, with the total 
of 197,000 bbl. being 70,000 _ bbl. 
ahead of the previous week. IWA 
buyers took 100,000 bbl., while the 
remaining 97,000 bbl. went to a num- 
ber of destinations with the U.K. the 
biggest buyer. Domestic trade in flour 
appears to show a slight improve- 
ment, and while mills in western Can- 
ada continue to operate at less than 
75% of capacity, there have been in- 
creases in output during the past two 
weeks. Prices remain firm. Quotations 
Feb. 13: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.50@ 
12.20, second patents $11@11.70, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.15@10.60 
all prices cash carlots. 

Toronto - Montreal: The general 
tone of the overseas flour market is 
still depressed, and inquiries are li- 
mited to those of a routine nature. 
The Canadian mill's are still holding 
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their regular markets at fairly satis- 


factory levels in the face of stiff 
competition, but the lack of extra- 
ordinary business is responsible for 
their inability to maintain mill run 
at little more than 70% capacity. 

The U.K. market is sluggish al- 
though some sales of national flour 
80% extraction continue to be made 
in small amounts. 

The domestic market is still con- 
fused, with buyers playing both ends 
against the middle. Quotations Feb. 
13: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $12@12.30 bbl., bakers $9.30 
@10 bbl. all less cash discounts, in 
98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour is not in great 
demand, and the U.K. business ap- 
pears to have fallen completely away. 
Quotations Feb. 13: Export $4.25 per 
100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Exports of winter wheat in the five 
months ended Dec. 31, 1953 were set 
at 3,463,048 bu., but the demand now 
shows signs of fading. Demand on the 
domestic market is light. Quotations 
Feb. 13: $1.63@1.65 bu., f.o.b. ship- 


ping points. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed moved up as 
demand spurted last week, and al- 
though buying sagged early this week 
the market was considered firm at 
levels $1@2 higher than a week 
earlier. Quotations Feb. 15: Bran 
$49.50, standard midds. $50, flour 
midds. $51, red dog $52.50. 

Kansas City: Bran slumped to a 
low of $44 at Kansas City last week 
but by the beginning of this week 
the market was strong and the range 
for the coarser offal was $46.50-47, 
sacked, Kansas City. Some trades 
east of the Mississippi river were 
accomplished by this market last 
week at the low point which was one 
of those rare occasions when the 
Kansas City market was in line with 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Shorts also 
were stronger this week at $48.25- 
49, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Supplies 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 12: Bran $46, 
shorts $48. Both bran and shorts ad- 
vanced 25@50¢ ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good 
with bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 
$1.00 ton higher. Supplies have been 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 11: Bran $46@46.50, gray 
shorts $48@48.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds dropped in 
price sharply early in the week due 
to excess supplies on track but re- 
gained strength as these were used 
up. Truck business was better late 
in the week and jobbers of the im- 
mediate area were active. Quotations, 


basis Kansas City, Feb. 13: bran 
$45.25@46, shorts $47.25@48. 
Oklahoma City: Though the de- 


mand on bran was poor, prices ad- 
vanced sharply over the previous 
week. Demand for shorts was good 
with a similar sharp advance. Quo- 
tations, carlots in jute bags: Bran 
$50.10@51.10, mill run $51.10@52.10, 
shorts $52.10@53.10; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
good for bran but only fair for shorts. 
All offerings of both were well ab- 
sorbed. Quotations Feb. 12: Bran $54 
@55, gray shorts $55.50@56.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; a shade 
higher on bran but unchanged on 
shorts, compared to a week previous. 
Chicago: Trading interest in mill- 
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feeds appeared lively in the central 
states for the most part of the week 
ending Feb. 15, with good buying 
accompanied by price increases. How- 
ever, buying slacked off in the final 
day. Price increases were most ap- 
parent on flour midds. and red dog, 
and traders said these two types 
of millfeeds are entering their big 
season because of their use in pig 
feeds. Quotations Feb. 15: Bran 
$52.50@53, standard midds, $52.50@ 
53, flour midds. $56, red dog $57. 


St. Louis: A better demand has 
cleaned up track offerings, making 
for a stronger market. Quotations 
Feb. 12: Bran $50@50.50, shorts $52 
@52.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Trading action in the local 
millfeed market was rather iimited 
this week due in part to the holiday 
observance. Dealers reported that ac- 
tivity at all levels was extremely 
slow and what few sales were ar- 
ranged were only because necessity 
of replenishing low inventories. Bran 
and middlings experienced a tempor- 
ary $1 rise in mid-week but were 
unable to hold the gain and as a re- 
sult closed unchanged. Quotations 
Feb. 13: Standard bran $61.00, midds. 
$60.00. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market 
started out weak and then turned 
strong late in the week in sym- 
pathy with western markets. De- 
mand for millfeeds was good and 
moderate-to-light mill output put 
nearby shipments on a tight basis. 
Heavy feeds advanced $3@3.50. Quo- 
tations Feb. 12: bran $55.50@55.75, 
standard midds. $55.75@56, flour 
midds. $59@59.75, red dog $59@59.75. 


Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
was light at best in the local market 
last week as prices rebounded slight- 
ly for the recent lows, but remained 
well under the highs established a 
few weeks back. Dealers said the pat- 
tern of orders continues to show a 
hand-to-mouth policy, with no in- 
terest manifested in deferred ship- 
ment. The Feb. 13 quotations on bran 


and standard midds. were up $1 from 
the previous week to $61, while red 
dog held unchanged at $64. 

Pittsburgh: The early part of the 
week sales of millfeeds were very 
slow. However, the latter part of the 
week there was some sales activity. 
Cold weather prompted the upturn 
as roads became hazardous and mar- 
ket supplies were stored. Supplies 
continued plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $59.30@ 
59.70, standard midds. $59.30@60.20, 
flour midds. $60.30@61.70, red dog 
$62.70 @63.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices re- 
turned to the level of the previous 
week end after fluctuating consid- 
erably during the week. A good turn- 
over developed on the low levels but 
jobbers and mixers were a poor out- 
let for other than immediate needs. 
Quotations Feb. 12: Bran $55@56, 
shorts $57@58. 

Portland: Millrun $50, midds. $56. 

Seattle: Millfeed was a bit easier 
during the week due to slackened 
demand and continued fairly good 
production. California quotations have 
dropped off sharply due to heavy 
importations of Argentine bran, and 
with demand from California inter- 
est off, local quotations were not so 
firm. Market steady to slightly easi- 
er at $51, delivered common transit 
points. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
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unchanged last week, with weather 
mild and demand and supply about 
equal. Plants are working to capacity, 
24 hours a day, six days a week, and 
are booked into March, Quotations 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


aw BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL'S BEST" 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {0 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 











ROCKER” REODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Fe. H. Ludington, Jr. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


William N. Brock 


CHASE PROMOTIONS—Executive promotions in the Chase Bag Co. have 
been announced by Francis H. Ludington, president, following the company’s 
annual meeting in New York Feb. 15, F. H. Ludington, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice president, has been named vice president, William N. Brock, general 
sales manager, will continue in that capacity and has been named vice 
president, Other promotions include those of A. H. Nuhn, assistant treasurer, 
to vice president, and M. J. Bender, assistant secretary, to secretary. 





Feb. 12: Red bran and mill run $49, 
middlings $54; to Denver: Red bran 
and mill run $56, middlings $61; to 
California: Red bran and mill run 
$56.50, middlings $61.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices by 
both local and prairie mills held firm 
during the week, Export business is 
out of the question at current levels 
and domestic demand is reported fair 
with supplies ample for current 
needs. Cash car quotations: bran 
$5355, shorts $53@55, midds. $55. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeed keeps pace with the output 
from western mills, and buyers in 
eastern Canada continue to take 
most of the supply. Some stocks from 
western mills are moving into British 
Columbia, but sales in the three 
prairie provinces are unimportant. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Feb. 13 Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $45@50, 
shorts $46@51, midds. $49@52; all 
prices cash carlots; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto - Montreal: Domestic de- 
mand is classed as fair, but inquiries 
from the Boston market are limited. 
Those probing that market find that 
the offers are too low to warrant 
closing any business. Quotations Feb. 
13: bran $55@58, shorts $56@58, 
middlings $59@61, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal, 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: While export trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is negligible 
as far as western mills are con- 
cerned, domestic trade is good and 
supplies are moving freely. Prices 
continue firm. Quotations Feb, 13: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb, sacks $4.65@ 
4.85 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is de- 
scribed as fairly satisfactory with 
the demand well maintained, Quota- 
tions Feb. 13: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Buying interest re- 
mained light. Quotations Feb. 15: 
Pure white rye $4.30@4.31, medium 
rye $4.10@4.11, dark rye $3.55@3.56 

Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
virtually nonexistent in the central 
states during the week ending Feb 
12. Prices stayed fairly level, and 
traders said it probably would take 
a firmer market with indications that 
any price rise would stay for an 
extended period, to induce substan- 
tial bookings. Quotations Feb. 12: 
White patent rye $4.61@4.67, med? 
um $4.41@4.47, dark $3.86@4. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections are very good. Pure white 
$4.98, medium $4.78, dark $4.23, rye 
meal $4.48. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour 
were reported, within the regular 
price range, but volume business was 
lacking. Quotations Feb. 12: Pure 
white patents $5.05@5.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
dull with the exception of 1,000 bags 





NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ASBE CONVENTION 


NEW YORK —The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
clety of Bakery Engineers in Chi- 
cago will leave Feb. 27, according to 
Claude A. Bascombe, again in charge 
of the movement. 

The schedule is: 

Saturday, Feb. 27— 


Leaves New York Grand Cen- 
tral Station 3:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 4:20 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 6:22 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:40 p.m. E.S.T. 
Sunday, Feb. 28— 


Arr. Chicago 7:30 a.m. C.S.T. 
Light - weight Pullman equipment 
will be provided. Further information 
and reservations may be had from 
Mr. Bascombe at Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 


of pure white rye sold to a large 
bakery. Directions continue good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.95@ 
5.01, medium $4.65@4.81, dark $4.10 
4,26, blended $6.39@6.49, rye meal 
$4.45@4.51. 

Buffalo: The rye market was easy 
this week. Uncertainty over the Ca- 
nadian situation has been an unset- 
tling factor. Quotations: White rye 
$4.98@5.20, medium rye $4.78@5, 
dark rye $4.23@4.45. 

Philadelphia: Limited inquiry was 
reported to dark flour in the local 
market last week as bakers con- 
tinued to shy away from commit- 
ments which would give them cov- 
erage beyond immediate needs. Sup- 
plies were said to be ample for the 
call, but not getting heavy. The Feb. 
13 quotation on rye white of $5.10 
@5.20 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 

Portland: White patent $6.35, pure 
dark $5.60. 


~——GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


SCHAFER’S BAKERIES MAKE 
MANAGEMENT SWITCHES 


DETROIT—Schafer’s Bakeries has 
announced that Leonard C. Sauer has 
purchased a substantial interest in 
the organization and will become 
president and general manager of all 
operations for the Schafer plants in 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, Detroit and 
Flint. Jack Schafer, owner of the 
seven corporations which bear his 
name, will become chairman of the 
board. 

Other officers of the Schafer organ- 
ization are: Russell E. 
president, Elmer J. 
Albert H. Schulte, 
Charles S. Porritt, 
tary. 

Mr. Sauer, until recently, was in 
the automobile business in Erie, 
Penn., but during the years 1942-46 
he was in charge of Schafer’s Detroit 
plant. 

The appointment of Mr. Sauer is 
designed to allow Mr. Schafer more 
time for the extensive expansion pro- 
gram which is planned for the com- 
panies in Michigan and Florida. This 
program is already underway with 
the completion of one of the most 
fully automatic plants in the U.S., to 
be opened at Lansing March 1. This 
bakery features one of the world’s 
largest ovens, capable of baking 8,500 
loaves of bread per hour. 

Schafer’s Bakeries is the largest 
independent bakery operating in 
Michigan, operating 140 trucks over 
most of the state and employing 390 
persons. 

To coincide with the opening of the 
new plant, Schafer is introducing a 
new loaf of bread. Known as “Holly- 
wood White Diet” bread, this loaf is 
said to “contain no sugar, no fats, 
minimum of salt and maximum of 
flavor, and is designed to appeal to 
the diet-conscious consumer, because 
it contains % less calories. A de- 
parture from the usual diet bread, 
which is traditionally a dark bread, 
the Hollywood White Diet bread is 
the result of more than a year of 
experimentation to perfect its unique 
qualities.” 


Kisor, vice 
Benn, treasurer, 

secretary and 
assistant secre- 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS A 
half-million-bushel grain elevator will 
be built here by the H. A. M. Grain 
Co., Inc., it was announced recently 
The company plans to begin construc- 
tion immediately and hopes to have 
the building ready for use by June 1. 
The structure will more than double 
the firm’s elevator capacity. 
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Lawrence J. Jacobs 


W. E. LONG CO. ADDS TO 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


CHICAGO Lawrence J. Jacobs 
joined the staff of the advertising 
division of the W. E. Long Co. as 
director of merchandising, according 
to an announcement by William L. 
Goodman, vice president and director 
of advertising for the bakery service 
organization. 

Prior to his new appointment with 
the Long Co., Mr. Jacobs was a mem- 
ber of the creative and merchandising 
staff of Leo Burnett, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. He had _ previously 
served on the executive staff of the 
Supermarket Institute, and before 
that had been associated for 14 years 
with the Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance, creating and directing store 
merchandising programs for all food 
lines. 

According to the announcement 
from the Long Co., the appointment 
of Mr. Jacobs is a move to study 
and improve the merchandising prac- 
tices employed in the baking indus- 
try and to provide the company’s cli- 
ents with the best possible merchan- 
dising programs and materials. 


————S$READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Winnipeg Futures 
Reopening Denied 

TORONTO Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government stated in 
Ottawa Feb. 12, before leaving for 
Winnipeg to have discussions with 
members of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, that he had no thought of re- 


opening the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change for trade in wheat futures 
The statement serves to dispose 


of rumors, freely circulaing in inter- 
national market circles in recent 
weeks, that the Canadian government 
was preparing to reinstate the wheat 
futures market as a result of the re- 
opening of the Liverpool market Dec. 
1, 1953. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA FEED 
TONNAGE SHOWS GAIN 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage in 
November was 85,992, compared with 
80,714 tons in the same month in 1952. 

For the July-November period of 
the 1953-54 fiscal year, total tons 
shipped amounted to 428,590. This 
represents an increase over the total 
of 413,691 tons in the same five-month 
period the previous year. 
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KANSAS CITY — Formula feed 
production in Kansas City took a 
sharp drop of 13.6% in 1953, the first 
decline in production since 1946. The 
loss of volume was more severe than 
that for the whole industry all over 
the U.S. where records indicate a 2% 
overall decline. However, Kansas City 
loss was less than that generally 
suffered in southwestern states. 

Eleven mills in the Kansas City 
area produced 659,154 tons of feed 
in 1953, compared with 762,979 in the 
previous year and 759,103 two years 
before. 

The 1952 output was a record one, 
and the 1951 figure was close behind. 
Last year’s output, in spite of the 
decline, was the third best on record. 


Cattle Feed Sales Down 

The drop in 1953 was in a large 
part attributable to smaller sales of 
cattle feed. This was the result of a 
combination of several factors. Fewer 
cattle were put on feed in the winter 
feed lot areas and drouth reduced 
cattle numbers on pastures and 
ranges all over the Southwest. In 
addition, the federal government 
shipped large amounts of half-priced 
feed into the dry counties from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of cotton- 
seed meal, corn and oats. 

This condition extended beyond the 





CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
DECEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON—tThe Bureau of the 
Census reports that wheat flour pro- 
duction in December is estimated at 
18,327,000 sacks, for a daily average 
of 833,000 sacks. This compares with 
a daily average of 897,000 sacks the 
previous month and 863,000 sacks in 
December, 1952. 

Production of wheat flour in De- 
cember was at 77.6% of capacity, 
compared with 83.8 and 79.3%, re- 


spectively, for the previous month 
and the same month in 1952. 

Flour mills in December ground 
42,504,000 bu. of wheat, compared 


with 41,770,000 bu. ground in No- 
vember. Wheat offal output in De- 
cember amounted to 365,748 tons, 


compared with 362,192 tons the pre- 
vious month 
The Census Bureau figures repre- 
sent the production of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills and the balance estimated. 
Wheat Flour Production, by States, 
December and November, 1953 


(Thousand sacks) 


lDecember, November, 

State 1953 1953 
California 480 187 
Colorado $42 307 
Hilinois 1,178 1,140 
Indiana 242 239 
lowa 284 316 
Kansas 2,596 2 452 
Michigan 423 173 
Minnesota 2,208 1,230 
Missouri . 1,418 1,403 
Montana 280 264 
Nebraska 476 i61 
New York 2,324 446 
North Dakota 266 64 
Ohio 514 G47 
Oklahoma 720 7 
Oregon 466 105 
Texas . 1,021 974 
Utah 397 408 
Washington 758 665 
Other states 1,634 1,626 

Total 18,327 17,944 


Flour Stocks Held by Mills* 


Source Census Bureau 


(Thousand sacks) 
Wheat flour 


Rye flour 
‘ l 4,476 63 
Sept oO, 195 5 
June 30, 1% 
March 31 


*Partially estimated 
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Kansas City Feed Production 
Drops Sharply in Drouth Year 


shipping area of Kansas City to the 
entire Southwest. Although it af- 
fected some firms more than others, 
all felt some reaction to the un- 
precedented situation. 


Other factors which led to the 
decline were smaller pig crops, par- 
ticularly in the corn deficit areas, 
and the cut back in turkey flocks. 
Broiler feed production increased to 
offset some of the losses, but the 
Kansas City mills did not share in 
the national] increase in laying feeds 
because farm poultry numbers de- 
clined considerably in the period 
when wheat and cattle prices were 
advancing to new highs. 

A reversal of some of these trends 
is indicated for 1954. 


Third Best 

In spite of these handicaps, pro- 
duction in 1953, was the third best 
in the history of the market, being 
overshadowed only by 1951 and 1952. 
In the ten years from 1942 to 1952, 
formula feed production in Kansas 
City doubled in size, a rate of growth 
which considerably exceeded that of 
the industry as a whole. One result 
of this expansion was that several 
firms have established new plants at 
other points to serve a part of the 
shipping territory they formerly sup- 
plied from Kansas City. Thus, in 
effect, the Kansas City trade terri- 
tory in 1953 was smaller than it was 
several years ago. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion in tons, of formula feed by mills 
in Kansas City for a series of years: 


29063 ..... 659,154 3947 .ccce 491,425 
3963 ..... 762,979 2966 . sce 476,381 
1961 ..... 759,103 1945 ..... 626,932 
19660 2.06 632,715 1944 ..... 478,673 
1949 ..... 580,383 1943 - 632,195 
1948 . - 522,376 1942 ..... 383,192 


Although accurate comparison can- 
not be made because of lack of simi- 
lar figures in most other markets, it 
is estimated that the Kansas City 
total places the city as the second 
largest among feed milling centers 
of the nation. Buffalo output is be- 
lieved to be larger. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
MEN’S CLUB HEARS PANEL 


MINNEAPOLIS—A question and 
answer session which ranged from 
freezing to various production prob- 
lems was enjoyed by 134 persons who 
attended the February meeting of 
the Northwestern Bakery Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at the Hasty Tasty 
Cafe, Minneapolis. 

The questions were directed at a 
panel moderated by Ralph Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
comprised of the following members: 
Edwin Duren, Tip Top Bakery, St. 
Paul; Clifton Myhr, Myhr’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis; Charles Wyar, Zins- 
master Baking Co., St. Paul; Charles 
Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Norbert Kolb, Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Bread Co., and A. J. 
Vander Voort, technical editor, The 
American Baker, and head of the 
Dunwoody Institute School of Bak- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

Fewer night hours and work sav- 
ings achieved through the prepara- 
tion of double batches of dough were 
cited as some of the advantages of 
a freezer for the retail baker. One 
retailer said he was getting good re- 
sults by keeping his baked goods one 
week at 12° F. in his freezer. From 
10°-12° above, it was agreed, is the 








best temperature range for freezing. 

For long periods of freezing it was 
advised to raise the yeast and sugar 
contents of pastries slightly. Produc- 
tion men found that freezing of 
wrapped baked goods is successful ex- 
cept for glazed, raised doughnuts. In 
the latter case, it was agreed, re- 
search needs to be done to determine 
if the glaze or some other factor is 
preventing successful freezing action 

Too much heat, too much flour, 
over-beating of egg whites and over- 
aeration were cited as possible causes 
of hollow spots or cupping in the 
bottom of angel food cakes. 

Other questions dealt with such 
problems as bread being too crumbly 
and spots on soft rolls, the advantages 
of the two-stage over the one-stage 
method of cake mixing, the use of 
unsulfurated molasses in bread 
doughs and the effect of using fats 
with varying melting points in bread 
baking. 

A 6:30 p.m. dinner preceded the 
panel discussion. Herbert Wortman, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
announced that the next meeting 
will be at Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne- 
apolis, March 9. 


———=SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Improved Insect 
Pest-Reporting 
Service Predicted 


WASHINGTON The _ nation’s 
farmers may soon benefit from a 
more effective insect pest-reporting 
service. Full-time state insect survey 
supervisors, sponsored jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
agricultural agencies in the states are 
already at work in seven states and 
should soon be on the job in severa! 
other states. 





The first cooperative federal-state 
insect survey supervisor was appoint- 
ed in Missouri, July 1, 1953. Since 
then, similar posts have been filled by 
USDA and Maryland, Texas, Arizona, 
Utah, Louisiana and Florida. 

Sponsoring agency in the USDA is 
the plant pest control branch of the 
Agricultural Research Service which, 
since establishment of the cooperative 
survey program in 1952, has provided 
farmers through press and radio and 
through their agricultural leaders 
with a weekly report of national in- 
sect pest conditions. This information, 
at first provided from observations 
by entomologists in each of the states 
on a voluntary basis, has been com- 
piled into a weekly USDA publication, 
“The Cooperative Economic Insect 
Report.” 

Full-time supervisors in the various 
states are expected to increase the 
flow of timely and valuable informa- 
tion about impending insect out- 
breaks and the discovery of new or 
dangerous insect pests. By continu- 
ally strengthening insect reporting 
through such moves, the entomolo- 
gists hope eventually to provide farm- 
ers with as much immediate, accurate 
information on insect conditions as 
they now get on weather. 

In operation, these new, full-time 
cooperative employees will encourage 
federal, state, and industrial ento- 
mologists to observe and promptly 
report on insect activity in their 
states, and will assist in making in- 
sect surveys. Their reports will re- 
ceive immediate distribution within 
the state and will be sent to USDA 
to be compiled into the national 
weekly report. 
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New Ruling Issued 
on Fast Write-Offs 
for Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON — Feed manufac- 
turers, flour millers and others who 
operate storage facilities licensed un- 
der the Federal Warehouse Act as 
public warehouses even though they 
use those storage facilities in part 
for their own purposes, will be eligible 
for short term 60-month amortization 
on new facilities or additions to old 
facilities, according to a recent rul- 
ing of the Internal Revenue Service 

Ruling 54-44, dated Feb. 1, 1954. 

This ruling states that where a 
warehouse operated by a feed manu- 
facturer or flour miller or grain mer- 
chant licensed under the Federal 
Warehouse Act stores grain both for 
its own account and for public stor- 
age—not primarily for its own ac- 
count, however—it will be eligible 
for the 60-month amortization on 
facilities constructed after Dec. 31, 
1952, and on or before Dec. 31, 1956. 

This ruling is qualified by the con- 
dition that the new facility or addi- 
tion to an old facility must also be 
licensed under the Federal Ware- 
house Act. 


Statement Issued 
The bureau's statement 
lows: 

“Advice is requested whether a 
grain warehouse or elevator that is 
licensed under the U.S. Warehouse 
Act constitutes a public grain ware- 
house within the meaning of Sec. 
124B of the Internal Revenue Code. 
In the instant case, the taxpayer is 
a processor of mixed feeds and the 
operator of a grain warehouse that 
is licensed under the U.S. Warehouse 
Act... . It uses its present storage 
capacity both for public storage and 
for storage of grain for its own ac- 
count and, to the limits of its ca- 
pacity, accepts all grain offered for 
storage. The taxpayer plans to double 
its storage facilities by constructing 
a grain elevator which will be per- 
manently equipped for receiving, ele- 
vating, conditioning and loading out 
grain. The new grain elevator will 
also be licensed under the U.S. Ware- 
house Act. Since its existing facilities 
provide adequate storage for its own 
inventories, the taxpayer will not 
operate the new facility principally to 
store its own grain; however, some 
portions of the facility may, from 
time to time, be used for the storage 
of its own grain, 


“Sec. 124B of the Code provides, in 


is as fol- 


part, as follows: (d) Definition of 
Grain Storage Facility. For the 
purposes of this section, the term 


‘grain storage facility’ means (1) 
any corn crib, grain bin, or grain ele- 
vator, or any similar structure suit- 
able primarily for the storage of 
grain, which crib, bin, elevator, or 
structure is intended by the taxpayer 
at the time of his election to be 
used for the storage of grain pro- 
duced by him (or, if the election is 
made by a partnership, produced by 
the members thereof); and (2) Any 
public grain warehouse permanently 
equipped for receiving, elevating, con- 
ditioning, and loading out grain... . 

“It is held that a grain elevator 
constructed after Dec. 31, 1952, and 
on or before Dec. 31, 1956, under the 
circumstances indicated above, con- 
stitutes a grain storage facility en- 
titled to the benefits of section 124B 
of the Internal Revenue Code.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
stopped off in New York early in 
the week en route home from a busi- 
ness trip to other eastern cities. 


a 
John Carroll, Patent Cereals Co., 
Geneva, N.Y., was in New York visit- 
ing with William V. Purcell, broker, 
during the week ending Feb. 12. 
® 


EK. O. Peterson, vice president and 
sales manager, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., spent Feb. 10-11 
with J. H. Blake, the mill’s New York 
representative. Mr. Blake left at the 
close of the week to spend the three- 
day holiday in Childs, Md. 


& 
George A. Utter, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


called on the New York trade during 
the week ending Feb. 12. 
oe 
Elie Joseph, flour importer from 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has been call- 
ing on some of the New York offices 
of milling connections. 
s 
Walter Gage, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was the guest of Cargill Mac- 
Millan, Jr., on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange during the week end- 
ing Feb. 12, Jules Le Paix, Kansas 
City office of Leval, Inc., was another 
exchange visitor. 


John 8S. Peach, representative in 
western Canada for the National 
Council of the Baking Industry, an- 
nounces that the third annual west- 
ern conference of the council will be 
held at Banff, Alberta, May 25-26. 
Members of allied trades are invited 
by Mr. Peach to participate in the 
conference, 


Stanley T. Olds, midwestern repre- 
sentative covering Michigan and Ohio 
for Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
has been elevated to the presidency 
of the Allied Drug & Chemical Asso- 
ciation of Michigan. 


Visitors at the Millers National 
Federation and Wheat Flour Institute 
headquarters in Chicago last week 
were: A. dames Sowden, vice presi- 


dent, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas; J. A. Mactier, presi- 
dent, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; and J. Spiruta, staff 
member, Oregon Wheat Commission, 
Pendleton, Ore. 


+e 
Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 


was in Minneapolis Feb. 8 on federa- 
tion business. 
& 


A versatile performer, David New- 
sam, president, Hammon Baking Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., was one of the 
blackface minstrels in the recent 
musical revue staged by the Jefferson 
City Lions Club and also was general 
chairman of this important fund rais- 
ing event. 

* 


Harold P. Bell, manager, flour sales 
at the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant of 
Quaker Oats Co., and P. E. DeVoe, 
chief chemist for the Quaker com- 
pany there, were in Kansas City on 
a business mission last week. 

€ 

“The Revolution In Our Daily 
Bread” was discussed by George W. 
Trum, chief chemist, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, before members 
of the Canisius College Alumni Chem- 
ical Society on the college campus in 
Buffalo. Mr. Trum is a Canisius grad- 
uate. 

& 


H. Roberts Diercks, assistant vice 
president, grain division, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has made application for 


membership in the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis. 
& 

P. E, O’Brien, regional manager, 


Pillsbury Mills, Kansas City, is on a 
two weeks’ motor trip to the West 
Coast with Mrs. O’Brien. They will 
visit their daughter in California 
while away. 


The annual dinner-meeting at 
which the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., observed its 159th 
anniversary, was held at the Hotel 
Sterling with about 122 employes in 
attendance. Robert C. Miner, presi- 
dent and general manager, reviewed 
current business conditions and re- 


ported on the company’s progress 
during 1953. James C. Reed, chief 
chemist, was presented with a wrist 
watch and admitted to the “40 Plus 
Club” which now numbers 18 em- 
ployes. A 20-year service pin was 
presented to Frank McHugh. 
= 


Virgil Artman, sales manager, Ac- 
me Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
has returned from an extended trade 
trip through Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi. C. C, Reyn- 
olds, general manager of the plant, 
visited in Wichita, Kansas, recently. 

€ 

John H. Chain, assistant manager, 
Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
accompanied by his family and father, 
W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the mill, is in the South on 
vacation. 


————-SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EKCO PRODUCTS REALIGNS 
BAKING DIVISION LINEUP 


CHICAGO Benson Littman, vice 
president in charge of bakery opera- 
tions for Ekco Products Co., has an- 
nounced a realignment of manage- 
ment of Ekco’s bakery division made 
necessary by progressive expansion. 

Mr. Littman’s division now em- 
braces baking pans; Ekco Foil, the 
manufacture of pre-shaped aluminum 
pans; and the National Glaco Chemi- 
cal Corp., wholly-owned Ekco sub- 
sidiary specializing in servicing the 
baking industry with its Glaco process 
for care, maintenance and silicone 
coating of pan equipment. 

The bakery pan division, Ekco’s 
original operation, continues under 
the sales management of Thomas A. 
Dillon, vice president. Mr. Dillon has 
guided Ekco’s baking pan sales force 
for 20 years. 

Jack Avon, as president, supervises 
the activities of the National Glaco 
Chemical Corp. Glaco now has eight 
plants from coast to coast servicing 
the industry. 

Ekco’s aluminum foil container 
division is now directed by Lloyd W. 
Sichel, recently elected an Ekco vice 
president upon his return from Eng- 
land where he had served as manag- 
ing director of Platers & Stampers, 
Ekco's British subsidiary. This divi- 
sion is supplying bakers foil pans in 
which their products can be baked, 
sold and served. 

Ekco has coordinated the field sales 
efforts of all three divisions by insti- 
tuting a regional plan encompassing 
baking pan, glaze and Ekco-Foil 
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Harry W. Zinsmaster 


INTERSTATE DIRECTOR — R. L. 
Nafziger, president of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the election of Harry W. 
Zinsmaster as director of Interstate 
Bakeries, taking the place of Harold 
Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick Bakeries, San 
Francisco. Mr. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
Minn., is president of his four bak- 
eries: The Zinsmaster Bread Co. of 
Duluth, Zinsmaster Baking Co. of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Zins- 
master Whole Rye Co. At present 
Mr. Zinsmaster is a director and on 
the executive committee of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the Gam- 
ble-Skogmo Co. of Minneapolis, di- 
rector of the First National Bank of 
Duluth, trustee of the Committee of 
Economic Development of New York, 
and he is a former chairman and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. and a former director of the 
American Institute of Baking. 





forces servicing bakers, Mr. Littman 
announced. 

The three regions and their manag- 
ers are: East, Maurice Murphy, New 
York, Ekco vice president; Central 
regional manager, T. E. Lauder, Chi- 
cago; West, Philip Laughlin, San 
Francisco, vice president of Glaco. 

“With this realignment and coor- 
dination of efforts in all three fields, 
we at Ekco assure the baking indus- 
try of a continuation of the service 
that has been our trade mark for 65 
years,” Mr. Littman declared. 





MICHIGAN CONFERENCE—Frank Wassman, cake decorator for Awrey 


Bakeries of Detroit, demonstrates new air gun techniques at the second annual 
Michigan Baker’s Educational Conference, East Lansing. Interested onlookers 


include conference committee members (right to left), Robert Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Carrol Cole, Cole’s Bakery, Muskegon, and Bern Godde, Godde's 


Pastry Shoppe, Battle Creek. Over 250 Michigan bakers attended the con- 
ference which was held at Michigan State College Jan. 12-18. (Center) Hugh 





(Duffy) Dougherty, football coach at Michigan State College, is all smiles as 
he is presented with a beautiful cake. Making the presentation on behalf of 
the bakers of Michigan is John B. Ellis of Lansing. The picture of Mr. Duffy 
which appears on the frosting was hand-painted with vegetable coloring by 
Lorraine Hunter of Fred Sanders, Detroit. (Right) Admiring one of many 
beautiful displays are (left to right), Tom Korn, president of the Michigan 
Bakers Assn., Art Hurand, conference chairman, and Mrs. Art Hunter. 
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Canadian Flour 
Production, Exports 
Still Lagging 


TORONTO—Canadian millers pro- 
duced 1,815,315 bbl. flour during the 
month of December, 1953 compared 
with 1,866,563 bbl. in November and 
1,831,673 bbl. in December, 1952. 

The total production reported for 
the first five months of the current 
crop year is lagging behind the total 
recorded at the same time a year 
ago by 1.6 million barrels with an 
output of 8,757,688 bbl. 

A preliminary estimate of total 
flour production in the calendar year 
1953 shows a total offtake of 22.2 
million barrels compared with 24.1 
million barrels for the previous year. 
The export demand started to dip 
in the latter half of last year and 
this accounted for the lowered pro- 
duction level. 

Mill operations for December, 1953 
averaged 72.7% when computed on 
a 26-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 96,094 bbl. 
Mills reporting for November oper- 
ated 77.2% of their combined rated 
capacity when computed on a 25-day 
working period. 

Ontario winter wheat flour for the 
month of December, 1953 had the 
lowest single output so far this crop 
year, with 133,929 bbl. but it was 
still above that in the same month of 
1952 when output was set at 91,195 
bbl. Despite the December decline 
in volume, production for the August- 
December period totalled 945,264 bbl. 
well above the comparable total of 
516,747 bbl. for this grade of flour 
in the same period of 1952-53. 

Flour exports in December ac- 
counted for 911,726 bbl. bringing 
total exports for the first five months 
of the crop year to 4,136,667 bbl. 
compared with 5,597,614 bbl. in the 
same period a year ago. In the pres- 
ent crop year winter wheat flour has 
contributed 412,600 bbl. to the export 
total according to preliminary figures 
which may be increased when further 
returns come in. The U.K. took 267,- 
500 bbl. as part of its import of 
1,265,636 bbl. during the August-De- 
cember period, as against the total 
of 2,136,610 bbl. imported in the 
crop year 1952-53. 

Sales to the Philippines are hold- 
ing steady at 474,428 bbl. for the 
five month period and Venezuela has 
increased its take from 182,243 bbl. 
recorded at this time last year to 
272,848 bbl. Canadian losses of over- 
seas business lie mainly with Egypt, 
down from 1,073,765 bbl. to 1,022 bbl. 
and the Lebanon down from 352,881 
bbl. to 14,322 bbl. 

Japan shows an increase from 53,- 
224 bbl. to 127,411 bbl. and Korea, 
a country taking nothing from Cana- 
da in 1952, is reported as the recipi- 
ent of 211,788 bbl. 

Millfeed production for December, 
1953 amounted to 58,418 tons com- 
pared with 61,160 tons for the same 
month last year. The breakdown was 
bran 25309 tons, shorts 24660 tons 
and middlings 8,449 tons. The total 
millfeed production for the August- 
December period of 1953-54 was 285,- 
318 tons against 359,127 tons at the 
same time last year. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONSANTO DIVIDENDS 
ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 6242¢ a share on the company’s 
common stock, payable March 15 to 
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holders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 25. A quarterly divi- 
dend of 96%4¢ share was declared 
on the company’s cumulative prefer- 
ence stock, series C, payable June 1 
to holders of record at the close of 
business May 10. Previous common 
stock dividends have been paid on 
the first of the month. Under a new 
policy adopted late last year, com- 
mon stock dividends will be paid on 
March 15, June 15, Sept. 15 and 
Dec. 15 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on the 25th 
of the preceding month. 
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SPORTS WRITER TO TALK 
AT CHICAGO FEED MEETING 


CHICAGO—The regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club is scheduled for Feb. 19 at the 
Congress Hotel. The social hour will 
start in the Florentine Room at 5:30, 
with dinner served at 7. 


Jack Mabley, sports writer and 
television critic for the Chicago Daily 
News, will discuss “What’s Wrong 
With Chicago Sports?” He is said to 
be an outstanding speaker, and is ex- 
pected to furnish an interesting pro- 
gram. 








Supports Clarified 





(Continued from page 11) 


ble support table and at his discre- 
tion fix the percentage of parity sup- 
port where he feels necessary. 

Literally in the case of corn the 
flexible support scale for corn would 
require that for each percentage 
point the supply is exceeded he would 
drop the level of support by one 
percentage point. 

Now to the next major change 
which would be accomplished if Con- 
gress permits the Farm Act of 1949 
to go into effect without further 
amendments. 

The law established a new concept 
of parity. This provision of the law 
was to take effect on Jan. 1, 1956, 
for the basic commodities. The old 
parity concept would be in effect 
through all of 1955. 

Roughly the new parity concept 
would lower the parity price for 
wheat by approximately 13%. Since 
the law provides that on any one 
year the parity price may not fall 
more than 5% it may be readily seen 
that it will take a 3-year period be- 
fore the total effect of the modern- 
ized parity concept can be attained. 

Similarly the same condition would 
exist for corn, since the new parity 
price for corn will be 10-11% lower 
than under the present parity compu- 
tations. Therefore it would take the 
corn crop three years before it moved 
fully under the new parity concept. 

For both wheat and corn it would 
mean that it would not be until 
the 1956 crops before modernized 
parity would become a factor. 

Those are the main features of 
the act of 1949 concerning wheat 
and corn. 

Before anyone can make any rough 
approximation of the level of support 
for wheat for the next crop year it 
will be necessary to know the size of 
the insulated stocks of that commod- 
ity and even then it will be little more 
than guesswork to attempt to fix the 
level of support. Since the adminis- 
tration has paid emphatic attention 
to its gradual approach to the adjust- 
ment it may be much safer to take 
a stab in the dark and guess that 
wheat would be supported at 85% 
of parity. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Enginecrs for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 FLECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of cation. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order, 





HELP WANTED 
Vv 

VELL ESTABLISHED FLOUR MANUFAC- 
ated in Chicago offers an oppor- 
tunit for a chemist-chemical engineer in 
ite products control laboratory, This posl- 
tion willl alse provide opportunities for 
research development in prepared mixes 
bakery and = inetitutional level 
man with HS degree and some 
nee with experimental milling and 
aking techniques. Administrative 
abitit and supervisory potential highly 
desirable, Send complete resume, salary 
requirements and photo in first letter. 
All replies held confidential, Address 1545, 
rhe Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jack 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, IL 





turer loc 






experte 
tet be 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for in- 
experienced young college graduate to 
learn corn milling operation in modern 
corn mill in Midwest. Write letter giv- 
ing perticulars. Address 1500, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—-BAG STITCHER FOR MULTI- 
wall paper bags, Btate make, model, age, 
‘ price, Effron Bakery Supply 
Co Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 

















ondition 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


ecates, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. © Uagan, ox 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion In many principal markets, If you 
have ea good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, c 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


_ 








MILL MACHINERY 
Vhen tts MUL Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

Ve buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Kolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


ie NOP. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











USDA OFFICIAL TO SPEAK 
AT COLORADO CONVENTION 


DENVER—Marvin McLain, direc- 
tor of the grain. branch, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, will 
headline the speakers’ program of the 
eleventh annual convention of the 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., Feb, 28-March 2 at the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver. About 
350 feed and grain men from 12 
states are expected to attend, accord- 


ing to J. K. Malo, Intermountain Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, president of the 
group 


Mr. McLain will discuss problems 
of handling and marketing wheat un- 
der quota restrictions and the grain 
storage situation. 

Gov. Dan. Thornton of Colorado 
will be the principal speaker at the 
traditional ‘presidents’ luncheon,” 
honoring presidents of state trade 
groups and grain exchanges March 1. 

Feed and nutrition problems will be 
discussed by: 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
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Assn., Kansas City, who will speak 
on “Our Great Potential,” and Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus, research director, Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago, whose 
topic is “Broiler and Egg Production 
for Today’s Market.” Dr. Wilgus is 
a former head of the Colorado 
A.&M. poultry department, and wide- 
ly known for his work in poultry nu- 
trition. 

Leonard Burch, vice president, Den- 
ver National Bank, will speak on 
financing of livestock and poultry 
feeding operations, and R. A. Burg- 
hart, vice president, Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Assn., and Colorado Springs 
rancher will speak on range cattle 
production. 

Following their talks, the four 
speakers will join in a panel discus- 
sion and subjects with questions from 
the audience. 

Paul Swisher, Colorado Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who will ex- 
plain operations of the state agricul- 
ture department, and Max Arnold of 
the State Tax Commission, who will 
lead a discussion of tax appraisals, 
complete the program. 

A charter bus trip is being ar- 
ranged Feb. 28 for all visitors who 
want to see Colorado's winter sports 
areas. The tour will include Winter 
Park and Berthoud Pass. The Denver 
Feed & Grain Club will be hosts at a 
stag buffet and smoker that evening, 
while wives will be entertained at a 
dinner and fashion show. 

The final event will be a cocktail 
party, dinner and dance on the eve- 
ning of March 2. The cocktail party 
will be given by Simpson, Laybourn, 
Miller & Stark, grain firm of Salina, 
Kansas. The orchestra and floor show 
at the dinner will be provided by the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Roy- 
al Crystal Sale Co. will present an 
orchid corsage to each lady attending 
the dinner. 

The association will elect five new 
directors and a new slate of officers 
at the convention. Present officers 
are: President, Mr. Malo; vice presi- 
dent, Tom Wark, Wark Milling Co., 
Cortez, and executive secretary, 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver. 

Directors include B. H. Achenbach, 
Julesburg; Al Gamble, Denver; Les- 
ter Grandbouche, Hayden; H. C. Har- 
rison, Arriba; Henry Lague, Monte 
Vista; R. L. Neet, Greeley; Alfred E. 
Owens, Colorado Springs; J. § 
Parker, Wray; M. C. Rodney, Fort 
Morgan; H. L. Sackett, Cheyenne 
Wells; Otis P. Sherrill, Denver; Har- 
old Webster, Lamar; Mr. Malo and 
Mr. Wark. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~———— 


EXPANDS OFFICE 
MINNEAPOLIS Patchin Ap- 
praisals, 4005 Vernon Ave., Minne- 
apolis, has increased its office space 
to double former size and completed 
a new fireproof vault for protection 
of all appraisal records. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
ANNUAL MEETING FEB. 22 


OMAHA—tThe annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. will be held in Omaha Feb. 22. 
A noon luncheon will precede the 
meeting at the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce at which the agricultural 
committee of the chamber of com- 
merce will be present. Special guests 
will be the Sheridan County, Nebras- 
ka, 4-H judging team, winner of the 
junior crops judging contest at the 
1953 Nebraska wheat show. 

Business meeting of the association 
will follow the luncheon. A report 
on 1953 activities will be presented 
and suggestions for the 1954 program 
will be discussed. 





Group Asks Study 
Of Pesticide Use 
On Stored Grain 


WASHINGTON — The importance 
of the use of insecticides on stored 
grains again has been given high 
priority in recommendations made to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
by its Grain Research Advisory Com- 
mittee which recently completed ses- 
sions here with USDA officials. In ad- 
dition to the research project on the 
use of insecticides on stored grain, 
the committee also urged a study on 
the problem of insecticide residues on 
grain. 

Not far behind in matter of ur- 
gency the committee asked USDA to 
give prompt consideration to an ex- 
pansion of research work on weed 
control in all grain crops. 

Activities of this kind are financed 
through funds available under the 
provisions of the Hope-Flanagan Act 
which make available each year sub- 
stantial sums of money for research 
in various fields connected with or 
part of agriculture. 

In the case of insecticide residues 
on grain crops this recommendation 
was first advanced at the last session 
of the advisory committee. In the past 
two years there have been instances 
where country wheat had been con- 
demned at terminal markets by the 
Food & Drug Administration on the 
showing that this wheat contained 
heavy residues of mercurial sprays 
applied in storage points. 
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GRAIN EXPORT TOTALS 
ISSUED FOR B. C. PORTS 

VANCOUVER Exports of grain 
from British Columbia ports during 
January climbed to 13,087,744 bu. and 
the total for the crop year was 61,- 
199,063 bu. Vancouver moved 11,667,- 
249 bu. in January while other B.C. 
port shipments included: Fraser Riv- 
er, 611,295; Victoria, 456,400, and 
Prince Rupert, 352,800 bu. 

Vancouver shipments in January 
included U.K.-Continent, 5,530,859; 
Orient, 5,733,678; Central and South 
America, 48,045, and South Africa, 
354,667 bu. For the crop year to date 
compared with last season, exports 
are: U.K.-Continent, 26,254,364 and 
29,909,800; Orient, 26,231,213 and 12,- 
604,228; Central and South America, 
2,486,397 and 9,006,968; other coun- 
tries, 6,227,089 and 7,217,883 bu. 

Japan continues to be the largest 
single buying of grain from this coast 
and the end of the week bought an- 
other eight full cargoes of wheat and 
three cargoes of barley. Seven of 
the wheat cargoes grading No. 1 to 
No. 4 were taken under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for Feb- 
ruary-March loading. Another cargo 
of No. 5 wheat on non-IWA terms 
was done for late March loading. 

Three cargoes of barley were tak- 
en for February-March loading either 
here or at the Prince Rupert elevator. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN FIRMS 
COMPLETE ELEVATOR DEAL 


TORONTO—United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., has purchased the country 
elevator system of the Midland & 
Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd., for an un- 
disclosed price. Federal Grain, Ltd., 
has purchased the same company's 
1.5 million bushel terminal elevator 
at Vancouver. 

C. W. Roenisch, president and gen- 
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eral manager of Midland, stated that 
his company had retained three ele- 
vators and would continue in oper- 
ation, having sold some of the assets 
but not control of the organization. 
The transaction is reported to in- 
clude 65 elevators located at 63 
points, mainly in Alberta, together 
with a number of annexes, flour and 
coal sheds. 

The acquisition of the Midland 
properties will increase the elevators 
operated by United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., in Western Canada to 686. 

———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ACCEPT NEW POSITIONS 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Al 
Dean, former manager of Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas, for 
the past seven years, has become as- 
sociated with the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Commission Co. He will be in 
charge of the purchasing department 
in Hutchinson. The new Wolcott & 
Lincoln manager in Hutchinson is 
Buss Thomas. 
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Arkansas Sales Tax 
on Feed to Continue 
Until Substitute Set 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Arkansas 
farmers must continue to pay the 2% 
state sales tax on feed until some 
substitute method of raising revenue 
can be adopted, Gov. Francis Cherry 
told members of the Arkansas Poul- 
try Federation at a meeting here Jan. 
23. Last year a bill passed the state 
legislature exempting seed, feed and 
fertilizer from this tax, but the gov- 
ernor vetoed the measure. 

The governor said he took this ac- 
tion because the legislature had ad- 
journed and it was too late to seek 
other forms of taxation to make up 
the loss. The state fiscal office had 
planned on a 2%% increase in tax 
revenues due to improved business 
conditions, but actually attained only 
a 1% increase. A special session of the 
legislature would have to be called 
to make up a tax deficit if the feed 
exemption had not been vetoed, the 
governor said. 

The meeting was attended by about 
100 poultry producers, processors and 
feed dealers. It was called at the re- 
quest of Gov. Cherry, who is meeting 
with similar farm and business groups 
over the state. 

Roy Ritter, president of the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation, presented 
the needs and desires of the poultry 
industry as follows: 

A commissioner of agriculture for 
Arkansas before whom problems 
could be presented. 

Elimination of the 2% sales tax on 
seed, feed and fertilizer, which tax 
amounts to $3 million and which is 
not paid by farmers in competitive 
states. 

Provision for from two to four 
poultry disease diagnostic laboratories 
in Arkansas with an annual appropri- 
ation of about $50,000 each. Diseased 
poultry now must be sent out of the 
state for diagnosis. 

A stronger poultry organization 
which would hitch all its horses to 
one wagon—at least 8,000 members 
for the federation in 1954. 

The governor expressed sympathy 
with these objectives and said that 
the poultry industry should organize 
its efforts and develop a good bill for 
a diagnostic laboratory and poultry 
research work and indicate where the 
money could be obtained to pay for 
it. With such a specific program, 
chances of success would be great, 
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No miller can get a finer selection of 
baking quality wheats than PAGE 
mills, which can draw its supplies 
without penalty from the broad area 
of four major producing states—Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. It is good judgment to bake 
PAGE’S Flours. 


Z ‘S ele y 
lE=aN LF. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 
















aitilil 


ye BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


l OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


FP BAKER FLOURS 














THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR IN 1953 RISE 


VANCOUVER — Exceeding the 
previous year’s total by nearly half 
a million barrels, Vancouver flour 
shipments in 1953 were the largest 
since before World War II, totaling 
3,098,332 bbl. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In 1952 the movement was 2,648.- 
065 bbl. and in 1951 it was 2,024,957 
bbl. Clearances in December were 
also up, totaling 229,887 bbl. against 
206,893 bbl. in November, The high- 
er figures for December were due to 
increased clearances to the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Central America 
and Columbia, with Japanese pur- 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








chases lower. 

Following are the December load- 
ings: Philippine Islands 121,391, Cen- 
tral America 39,024, Hong Kong 24.,- 
092, Japan 16,281, Colombia 11,251, 
Panama 5,460, East Indies 4,582, 
Straits Settlements 4,372, Chile 510, 
U.K. 500, Thailand 2,169 and Peru 
255 bbl. 

Countries bordering the Pacific 
were again the largest flour buyers 
here last year once again led by the 
Philippines which took almost half 
of the total with 1,204.000 bbl.; Ko- 
rea came next with 300,000 bbl. and 
Central America was in third place 
with 274,000 bbl. 

Hong Kong received a total of 236,- 
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Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 


March 1st 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1954 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 27, 1954, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 





MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY Bis 


sizes 


extra, Color red required. 
Extra Colors-—Red 
Other than Red 
Bleed Off Charge-—$10.00, Plate si 








Pee ee ee 


4% x 2% 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; ith cover—$30.00 





Send in your 


Features of the 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


State Laws 


Price per 


———8ize——-— 
Width Depth insertion 
7 10 


Ve x $100.00 118 South Sixth Street 
ets Se ee 70.00 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
4% “4 ™% 55.00 Please accept our order for an advertisement 
6s Cae 4S inches deep by... colamns wide to appear in 
or the April 27, 1954, ALMANACK edition of The North- 
at 7 oe 37.60 western Miller 
or 
Hs ah 30.00 = =FIRM NAME 
or 


21.00 ADDRESS 


$ 25.00 per page or less 


$100.00 per page or less SIGNED 


%x114%, trim size 84x11\ inches. 
Le ee ee ee Se ee ee ee OO OS OSS OOS S 6S SEE OE SOS SSS SS SS SSS SEES SSS ESS SS 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain I) -Products 
Feedstaffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


1954 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN— BAKING— 


Wheat Standards State Baking Laws 
Corn Standards List of Industrial Movies 
Contract Grades List of Baking Schools 
Elevator Capacity Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


aceen--enceeneseees-SPACE RESERVATION ORDER-----------------. 
for 1954 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


DATE 


February 16, 1954 


000 bbl., Japan 220,000 bbl. and U.K. 
96,000 bbl. Only one shipment was 
sent to Egypt during the year but 
this amounted to 101,700 bbl. India 
took 105,200 bbl. Colombia received 
78,700 bbl. and Straits Settlements 
73 200 bbl. 


——8READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALUE OF U. S. FARM 
EXPORTS TAKES BOOST 


WASHINGTON-—tThe value of U.S. 
agricultural exports in November, 
1953, was $280 million, 16% higher 
than in the preceding month of Oc- 
tober when the total was $242 mil- 
lion, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They were also 
3% higher than in November, 1952, 
and were the highest of any month 
since December, 1952. 

The valuation total of the Novem- 
ber agricultural exports reflected the 
continued upward trend which began 
in July, 1953. During the first five 
months of the 1953-54 fiscal year this 
country’s farm exports had an aggre- 
gate value of $1,153 million, or 3% 
more than the $1,116 million valua- 
tion during the corresponding period 
of 1952-53. 

The stronger foreign demand for 
U.S. farm commodities in the latter 
months of 1953 is attributed in part 
to successful selling by private trad- 
ers, and to the fact that the gold and 
dollar positions of some foreign coun- 
tries have improved. In the case of 
at least one commodity, tobacco, sales 
have risen as a result of stock re- 
placement by some purchasing coun- 
tries. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


TEXAS FEED CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED APRIL 16-17 


FT. WORTH—tThe annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will be held April 16-17 
at Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, it has 
been announced by Ben M. Fergu- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. G. Curtis Clark, Eastern 
Seed Co., Corpus Christi, is president 
of the organization. 





———=—BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW STORAGE PLANNED 

FORD, KANSAS—Stockholders of 
the Ford (Kansas) Cooperative Ex- 
change elevator have approved plans 
to add up to 300,000 bu. of additional 
storage space to the elevator. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day ...and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 


FOUNDED BY 








Complete Facilities for Sering the Milling Industry 











CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINN‘PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








— — 








Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 








UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS wiil help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
oficial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters availabie on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 


The-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NortHwestern Miter «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker ¢ Mitiinc Propucrion 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


en 
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GRAIN SERVICE”) 


| Geoyohoe 





New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 

Omehe Ft Worth 

Minneapolis Portland : 
uffalo San Francisco og 

Toledo Los Angeles 

Columbus Vancouver, 8. C. 

Norfolk Washington, D. C. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 

ELEVATORS 
Chicago Norfolk i 
St. Louis pares Ee 

. ; 

— Memphis & 
Mi fi ‘ i 
Bufielo Galveston f 
Toledo Ft. Worth re 
Columbus Portiend 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


ass“ si 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Qualtte Cake 23 Flour 
Y 7 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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It’s not hard to rhumba. Of course, 
if you want to learn to rhumba, 
you’ve got to start at the bottom. 


¢¢ 
Will power: The ability to eat one 
salted peanut. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
At sixty miles an hour 
I think I'm doing fine; 
My rear view mirror tells me 
I'm holding up the line. 


¢$¢¢ 

Soon after the fraternity house 
opened for the term, the brothers re- 
ceived a note from a sorority house 
across the street: 

“Dear Sirs: Please procure curtains 
for your windows. We do not care for 
a course in anatomy.” 

The boys’ note of reply said: “Dear 
Girls: The course is optional.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A Missouri farmer was plowing 
with only one mule, but he kept 
shouting: 

“Giddap Jack, giddap Billy, giddap 
Jim, giddap Joe.” 

A passerby listened for a few mo- 
ments and asked: 

“How many names does your mule 
have?” 

“Just one,” answered the farmer. 
“But he doesn’t know his own 
strength, so I put blinders on him and 
yell a lot of names and he thinks a 
lot of other mules are helping him.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Barkeep to Barfly: “Don’t you think 
you've had enough to drink?” 

Barfly to Barkeep: “‘Misshen, lister, 
I only had tee martoonies and I’m 
not as much under the affluence of 
inkahol as some thinkle may peep, 
and the drunker I stand here the 
longer I get!” 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tH. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Cente TntAal rourinc mus bs. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 








NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 









Over 100 years experience in making 


1847 
the milling industry — 


STTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAG 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


better bags. for 




















Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





RED WING, MINNESOTA Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 

ic Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 

Millers ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 


N.Y. 


Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Hiocn Grape Serinc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Son wo JOMATHAR HALE 8 S086, to, 


MICHIGAN | SOFT ¥ WHEAT T FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. 
Since 1 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. S. R. STRISIK CO. 
eas pene 9 — Flour Mill Agents 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


WICHITA - CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 GABLE ADDRESS: GOWN 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Le 








Jonrs-HErreLsATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2. 

March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 13854, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. RB. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Mar. 27—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 


April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 7038 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 


The | Masteemery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 


















Interst 


GRAIN CORPO 












The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





RATION 


e GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Phone 3316 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 











aE ae & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








P. E. CARR ¢ PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,"’ London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Established 1918 


KJAER & SAND 


Millers Agents and Flour Importers 
115 Vester Voldgade 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address “COMARIUS” 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN’ 


Cable 














Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos’’ AMSTERDAM, Z, 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


GLASGOW 











LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
W.H. Rutherfuard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHraTrak,'' Glasgow 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
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Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 38-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, TL. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 20-23—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Thou- 
sand Islands Club, Alexander Bay, 
New York; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


dune 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 


ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








N. V. Sedeaiete saediones 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 








Heerengracht 209 


Sia AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad" 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Strulsenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address; Semolina 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 © Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam"” 





EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
dD. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Florme!,” Oslo 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Oable Address: ‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCH 1889 











Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 














Doiron @ teteems) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILI ING CO 


) 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Suner Chief 


Hizh Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





lan. 





Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 








for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








es ” 
Golden Loat” tis'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Guur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








D3 sehewale ile” 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 





me IND E X OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 


Acme-Evans Co. ..... 
Acme Flour Mille Co 
Allén, James, & Co. 
Amber Milling Divisior 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Angell Chr. ....... 


Association of Mill & E 


Companies 


Mutual Insurance 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. ....... 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless .. 


a 


(Beifast), Lt 


levator 


A. E., Engineering Co 


Inc 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burke, BE. J., & Co.. 

Burrus Mills, Ine 

Cahokia Flour Co. ..... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Garr, B, TB sccccccccsccesece 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co 


Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Co, 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 


Chicago, 80, Shore & So 


Trust 


City Nat'l Bank & 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc. 


Bend R 
Co.. 


Colorado Milling & Blevator Co 
Commissiehande! Cereales 


Commander- Larabee 


Milling Co 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 


Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mills 


De Boer, W., & Co... 


De Lisser, Andrew ....... 


De Stefano, Ulysses 
Dixie-Portiand Flour 


Sheppard & Co 


Co, 


Donszelmann & Co., Lid.. 
Dow Chemical Oo. ......... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc... 


Eastern Canada Flour 


Mills 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Evans Milling Co, 


Fant Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain T erminal 


Farquhar Bros. 


Fennell, Spence & Co 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Milis Co... 


Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Wee Me Mec c ec csesee 


Flynn, 


Fode, Troels .... 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 


Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francia M. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.. 


Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 


Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.,. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 


Ltd.. 


As 


R 


n 


Cover 


18 
19 


3v 


40 
24 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co........ 
Green's Milling Co. 


Grippeling & Verkley ....... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris. Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co, ... stove 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. obese 
Hunter Milling Co 


Inc 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. ........ 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Frank, 
Jennison, 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, OMAP oevccccesecessccessesess 
Justesen, Brodr, ...ceseesseveceers 


Milling Co 


Jaeger, 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co, ....... 
FOGOPM ceccese 
Kelly-Erickson Co, ...... . 
William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., 
King Midas Flour Mills........ 
King Milling Co, .wwccsseesees 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd@. ..ccscsscees 
Kjaer & Sand ........ 
Knappen Milling 
Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., 


Kaswan, 


Kelly, 


& Sons, Inc 


& Co 


LaGrange Milla ........+. ° 
Lake of the Woods Milling | Co., 
Loken & Co, 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 


Ltd 


McCabe Grain Co, .....-se500+ 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, OTE ccccccccvcccsesecss 
Madsen, Rud ...... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Meining, H. C., & Co 5 
Mennel Milling Co, ......+-+e06. 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, BE. P., Co..... 
Montgomery Co., The .. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H., 
Morrison Milling Co. 2... cc cecccccenees 
Morrison, Wm., & Sons, Ltd.... 
Morten Milling Co, .....eecseeeeees 
Muirhead. B. H. 


Nappanee Milling Co. ........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Nett, Mebert, TAB, cccsccccesecs 
New Contury Co, .ccccsescecssees 
New Era Milling Co.........+.++. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Oo. 
Norton, Willis, Co, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co..........+. eee 
Osieck & Co, 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Penn, William, Flour Co 

Piliman & PRUMGS ccccccocccvccecccess 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, .......sseeeeeeeees 
PUGRE, BR. CG. ccvcwcevscccccvscscovcess ° 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M....ccsccecsesees 
Red Wing Milling Co. .....-..eesseeeee 
Reilly, JonD VF. occcocccccsvcccssecveccce 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co, ....ecesseccveces 
Rodney MIMING Oe. -ccccccccescvocvccese 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


Scott Mungo, TAG. acccccccvecccccscces 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ........se.s6. 
Standard Milling CoO. .ccccscscsccecces 
Stannard, Colline & Co. ..cseceeecenes 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Graim Oo. cccccccccsovessesece 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co 
Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co, 

The Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Unimann Graim 00. wcccsccssccccsceses 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co.......... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel ! 
Vis, P. C., & 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M, J 
Vreeswyk, 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan, In« 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co...........eeeeees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... ecvecce 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co....... cccccceve 


Williams Bros Co. .... 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. 


Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd............. 
weusenburs, UE. Ft; Me Vscccccxise . 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc... 
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cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 


























\ sure 


as the 


\ daily paper 














News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want, 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 

\ complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
\ technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“ WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES i'n PRIENMNCEPAL ciries 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox"’ and “‘N-Richment-A"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-78 
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You'll feel much better 
after “losing” blood this way! 


You can well be proud after you “lose” blood to the Red 
Cross. Because you will have made a real contribution to 


your country’s welfare. 


Blood collected by the Red Cross goes to thousands of hos- 
pitalized servicemen. It helps sick and injured civilians all 
over the country. And it’s used to build up a national reserve 
of blood to meet emergencies caused by fires, floods, ex- 


plosions and enemy attacks. 


Giving blood takes just a short time. It’s painless and easy. 
By contribution to the National Blood Program you'll be 
doing your part to meet national needs—civilian and mili- 
tary, current and reserve. So call your local Red Cross 


chapter now for an appointment. You'll be glad you did! 


GIVE BLOOD—GIVE IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 





